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The Yardley Grist Mill 
ot on Main Street was built in 
1769 by the nephew of Yardley's 

È founder. Operated as a working 
A mill until 1948, the 208-year-old 
building with three-foot thick 

stone walls has survived by 

changing with the times. It has 

been converted into a complex of 
modern stores and unique shops, 
and the merchants of the Mill 

invite you to shop Mon. - Fri.10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. & Sat. 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Convenient parking is available. 


t 
he KITCHEN 


Whatever you are looking for in 
Kitchen accessories, utensils, or 


Cricket 
Box 


cooking aids, you can be sure of lie 
. A an 
finding here. UG 
Leave extra time to browse. Gifts 
493-3364 Mon. - Sat. 


in the Grist Mill 493-1553 


the SIGN 
of the KETTLE 


MON.—SAT. LUNCH 11:30 TO 4:00 


in the Grist Mill 


A CHILD'S WORLD 


Fashions for Children 


AND FRUIT 
SALADS 
(in season) 


(215) 493-5056 


at the Yardly Gust Mill 


John & Joan Mainzer (215) 493-2181 


Eagle Dancer 
Trading Co. 


rb, 
in the Grist Mill 


Specializing in 
Contemporary 
Jewelry, 
Semi-precious 
Gems 

Set in 

è Gold & Sterling. 


A unique shop 

with selectively chosen apparel 
for 

Men & Women 


QUALITY e STYLE e INDIVIDUALITY 
Michael & Rose Camp 
493-1757 
in the Grist Mill 


(215) 493-2211 
in the Grist Mill 
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RUTH BANKS is a freelance artist 
who has done graphic design and illus- 
tration for many area magazines, news- 
papers and book publishers, including 
J. B. Lippincott, Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia Magazine and both the 
Inquirer and Bulletin. A graduate of the 
Tyler School of Art of Temple Uni- 
versity. she lives in Elkins Park, Pa. 

MARGARET BRUBAKER has been 
involved in square dancing for nine 
years, her husband for 12 years, in 
seven different groups. Her enthusi- 
asm spurred her to learn the historical 
background as well — something she 
says is bound to happen as people 
become active and interested. The 
author and her husband live in 
Perkasie, Pa. 

WENDY OILER is a freelance artist 
who received an Associate Degree in 
Fine Arts from Bucks County Com- 
munity College and went on to earn her 
B.A. in Fine Arts from the Tyler School 
of Art of Temple University. Her illus- 
trations have appeared in several 
Temple University publications. She is 
a resident of Doylestown, Pa. 

TOM PEREW has written comedy 
material for such entertainers as Joan 
Rivers. Ruth Buzzi and Phyllis Diller. 
has had many of his articles published 
in magazines, and has also written 
comic verse for such greeting card 
publishers as Hallmark. He lives in 
Ashtabula. Ohio. 

PATRICIA SPADARO is a journal- 
ism graduate of Temple University and 
is currently on the staff of Today s Post. 
A freelancer in her spare time, her work 
has been published in several area 
newspapers. Her home is in College- 
ville, Pa. n 
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“Two good reasons I do my estate 


planning with Girard: They’re really 
expert at tax savings and they know the 


human side of estate settlement.” 


“The tax savings, of course, are important. When the new Tax Reform 
Act became law | talked it over with Girard and they recommended that | 
keep my present plan. Very sound advice because it means we can save 
$57,000 in federal taxes alone. But even more important than the tax 
savings is the skillful and considerate way Girarď s Trust Officers deal with 
the settlement of estates. | have seen how they work with the widows and 
children of some of my friends. That's how I'd like my family treated” 


You ought to talk to a Girard Estate Planner about preserving 
your assets. He’s backed by a team of seasoned financial, 
investment and tax experts, who with the help of your 
attorney will plan your estate. For an appointment call the 
Girard Estate Planning Division, (215) 585-2303. 


GIRARD 
“Talk it over with Girard.” BANK 


Trust Department, Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 
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Speakin 
Sestino 


| t By Gerry Wallerstein 


SOME TRUTHS ABOUT 
DELAWARE WATER 


At this very moment, because of a 
severe and prolonged drought, seven 
arid western states are fighting a bitter 
battle over the waters of the Colorado 
River, and the future of the western 
United States depends on who wins the 
battle. 

Here in the lusher east, we have been 
profligate with water, but our day of 
reckoning is approaching fast. If we are 
not careful and continue to allow the 
waters of our relatively small Delaware 
River to be usurped, in our next 
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537 EASTON ROAD 
HORSHAM, PA. 19044 
674-3111 

HORSHAM PLAZA 
South of Naval Air Station 
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drought (we’ve had them before) Bucks 
County is going to find itself up the 
proverbial creek — a very dry one at 
that. 

It was a very serious mistake for the 
County Commissioners to consider any 
agreement to provide Delaware River 
water to Montgomery County without 
first seeing to it that the Compact under 
which four states (Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey and Delaware) cur- 
rently operate was overturned. Under 
this Compact, New York State siphons 
off up to 800 million gallons per day of 
the Delaware’s clear, clean headwaters 
for New York City’s unmetered use, 
and northern New Jersey gets another 
100 million gallons per day — while 


That carpet you’ve been 
delaying won’t seem like such 
a luxury in a month or two. In 
the same stroke of genius you can 

“color up" your home and make a real move 
toward beating the cost of keeping warm. 


NAME BRAND CARPETING & WALLPAPER 
AT PRICES YOU CAN LIVE WITH 


their mighty Hudson River remains 
polluted and relatively unused as a 
major water source. 

Neither of these allocations, inci- 
dentally, is to an area that is actually in 
the Delaware Basin, and furthermore 
there is no room for expansion of these 
allocations. 

There are two major reasons for the 
massive pressure to build the Point 
Pleasant pumping station and pipeline, 
neither beneficial to Bucks County: 

1. Philadelphia Electric Co. wants 
water for the cooling towers of its con- 
troversial nuclear power plant located 
at Limerick, which the company is 
building without having a sure source 
of water. 

2. Montgomery County developers 
and financial institutions want the 
water to be pumped through upper 
Montgomery County’s rural farmlands 
so that major land development can 
take place. (One can build with septic 
tanks instead of sewage systems, but 
there is no substitute for water!) 

If Bucks County’s Commissioners 
agree to divert any more Delaware 
River water, they will be playing 
Russian roulette with Bucks County’s 
future, since under the present circum- 
stances such diversion will come out of 
our supplies, which are finite and 
already being treated and retreated. 

The last time we had a drought New 
York State, which controls the head- 
waters, refused to release them to 
maintain the Delaware’s flow, as man- 
dated by the Compact. As a result, 
Lower Bucks County came perilously 
close to having salt water in its taps as 
Delaware Bay tidal waters crept up- 
stream. 

If we start pumping water to Mont- 
gomery County, Bucks County could 
find itself high and dry — and it would 
be our own recklessness and lack of 
foresight which caused our debacle. M 


Two major events occupy the atten- 
tion of Bucks County this month: the 
25th anniversary of Levittown, in Lower 
Bucks, and ‘‘Celebrate the Arts!’’, a 
week-long festival sponsored by the 
History and Arts Committee of the 
Central Bucks Chamber of Commerce, 
designed to acquaint Bucks Countians 
and others with the wealth of artistic 
talent and cultural opportunity avail- 
able in the county. PANORAMA is 
pleased to spotlight both in this issue. 

Also for your reading pleasure: a 
delightful article on the itinerants and 
peddlers of Bucks County by Mary 
Curtis; the story of Bob Cope, who 
‘‘copes’’ very well indeed with blind- 
ness, by Patricia Spadaro; a look at the 
overwhelming increase in popularity of 
square dancing as a leisure activity, by 
Margaret Brubaker; and a bit of 
tongue-in-cheek humor on the men’s 
fashion scene by T. Perew. 

Our very able columnists continue to 
mine their special fields of expertise for 
topics of interest to PANORAMA read- 
ers, and we know you will enjoy their 
offerings in this issue. 

We are always interested to hear 
your reactions to our features and 
columns, and welcome your letters — 
through direct communication from 
you we can respond more fully to your 
curiosity, need-to-know and special in- 
terests. Also, PANORAMA can be a 
forum for your views and opinions on 
area issues or problems, so don’t hesi- 
tate to write to us to express them — we 
will be glad to share them with others in 
Letters to the Editor. 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


MG MIDGET. HIGH-FLYING FUN 


Low-Flying Pricetag 
In the wide-open MG Midget, you can fly now, pay little, and even save money on gas while 
enjoying all the fun of owning a real, live, top-down sports car while you're still young 
enough to enjoy it. 

The Midget is, in fact, the lowest-priced true sports car on the market. 

The Midget has rack and pinion steering, short-throw four-speed stick, front disc brakes 
and an agility in turns and a feel for the road that make it a joy to handle. Not to mention 
an impressive EPA-rated 34 MPG on the highway and 22 MPG in the city. 

If whatever you're driving is getting you down, go fly a Midget. It’s fun. It’s inexpensive. 
It's thrifty to run. 


FREE AM/FM RADIO. TRIM RINGS. LUGGAGE RACK. pams 


Limited Time Offer. 


Maginniss Imported Car Sales 


145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. OSborne 2-1300 


¢ Papillon 
intown. 


In addition to our reqular services, 
Le Papillon of Jenkintown now offers 
a unique total beauty regime 
consisting of... 

Facials 

Badu Massages 


Waxing 


Electrolysis 


Nail Wrapping 


Manicures + Pedicures 


sal beauty 
totally 
oman 


Jenkintown Square Center. 505 Old York Road.886.0712. 
The Philadelphian. 2401 Pennsylvania Avenue. CE2.2660. 
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Traditionally, hosteling has meant traveling on vour own speed (bicycling, hiking, canoeing, etc.), 
learning about people and places and having a youth hostel to rest your weary bones at . . . inexpen- 
sively. The Weisel Youth Hostel has been such a place for visitors from Maine to California and 
Australia to England, and most importantly for Bucks Countians. 

The Bucks County Department of Parks and Recreation operates the Weisel, located within 
Nockamixon State Park on Beverly Hall Road in East Rockhill Township. Young and old alike have 
visited the only county-run hostel in the United States and loved it. 

In the United States, where there are 103 hostels from the east to west coast, hostels have meant 
freedom, exploration and excitement to many, young and old, traveling across the country. In Europe, 
hostels hold the same allure of adventure, but they have a new experience to offer . . . a school where 
children and adults meet and work together on many projects and programs such as nature, crafts, 
historical research, sports, music, dance, etc. 

At Weisel, new houseparents have been hired. Mr. and Mrs. Steven G. Schafer will be taking Bucks 
County residents on “a new experience."" Weisel hostelers will meet new friends, and programs which 
will be offered will open a door to a new experience to many who have not visited a hostel, especially 
Weisel. Possible activities may include day and weekend programs in ethnic dance, weaving, 
bicycling, hiking, cross country skiing, canoeing and nature study, to name just a few. Bucks County 
residents will be mingling with travelers from all over the world as they live, work, and enjoy the scenic 
beauty Weisel has to offer. 

Educational, environmental and revelational clubs and organizations are invited to use Weisel for 
their special outings. Examples of use might include: a father/son weekend for scouts, bird watching 
for a nature club, retreats for churches, boating and fishing for families, etc. 

As in Europe, Weisel will become a recreational as well as an educational community center for 
everyone who dares to meet new people, explore new vistas and experience new dimensions. 

For information on scheduling a program for your church, school or organization, call the Schafers at 
215:536-8749 or call Bucks County Department of Parks and Recreation c/o Jill Unger at 215:757-0571. 
Don’t forget to look for Weisel’s new programs in our ‘‘What’s Happening’’ column as well as in your 
newspaper, township or school bulletin. Travel on! s 
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Panorama s Pantry 
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Research data from the 1970 Census revealed 
that 70 percent of the adults in Bucks County who 
are over 25 and who did not complete high school 
are not being served by continuing education 
programs. 

As a result, Bucks County Community College 
is launching “The Learning Line," a free tele- 
phone referral service aimed at providing resi- 
dents with information on education and career 
counseling options in the county and surrounding 
areas. 

Staffed by mature college students who have 
returned to school after a pause in their educa- 
tion, the Learning Line will provide callers with 
information on career development and testing; 
adult basic education; English as a second 
language; high school equivalency; enrichment 
courses; vocational-technical training; two and 
four-year colleges; graduate programs; and pro- 
fessional education. 

The Learning Line’s information bank was 
compiled after an extensive search of the existing 
education and training programs in the county 
and surrounding areas, and it will be updated 
regularly. 

Residents of Bucks County may call 215: 
968-5861, the college’s main number, and ask for 
the Learning Line between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. 

Seek, and you shall find! | 
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The Bucks County Bicentennial Commission 
was disbanded on December 31, 1976. The 
Bucks County Commissioners recently accepted 
a check in the amount of $28,985.38 from Mrs. 
Elaine Zettick, Executive Director of the Bicen- 
tennial Commission, representing receipts from 
sales of bicentennial souvenirs, interest earned 
in bank accounts and reimbursements from 
Federal funding sources. 

Mrs. Zettick was responsible for securing and 
administering grants to conceive and carry out a 
full range of Bicentennial activities and finally to 
phase out the Bicentennial Commission. 

According to George M. Metzger, Chairman 
of the County Commissioners, “All the work in- 
volved in concluding the bicentennial operations 
was a surprise to everyone involved.” He praised 
Mrs. Zettick for her efforts, and especially the 
many hours she has volunteered during the last 
three months. The Tri-Centennial Commission 
will have to look far and wide to match Mrs. 
Zettick" s efforts! 5 


ILLUSTRATED INSIGHTS 


The annual Mercer Museum Sampler Series presented by the Bucks County Historical Society will 
take place in the central court of the Mercer Museum, Pine Street, Doylestown, Pa. in September and 
October. The four illustrated lectures dealing with the art of early American craftsmen will begin at 
8 p.m. 

Opening the series on September 14 will be James R. Mitchell, Director of the William Penn 
Memorial Museum in Harrisburg, with a lecture titled “ Delaware Valley Pottery and Porcelain.” Mr. 
Mitchell received his Master of Arts degree from the University of Delaware in the Winterthur 
Program in Early American Culture sponsored jointly by the University and The Henry Francis duPont 
Winterthur Museum. 

“Folk Art — One Collector"s View” will be presented by Edward Hageman, graphic designer, art 
director, student of American folk art and secretary of The Pewter Collectors’ Club of America, on 
September 21. 

"Old American Woodenware”' by William C. Ketchum, Jr. on September 28 will give an insight into 
the making and use of 18th and 19th century woodenware in the American home. He is a teacher and 
author of American Basketry and Woodenware as well as six other books on aspects of Americana. 

The final lecture will be ‘‘The Smith and His Art" by James C. Sorber of West Chester on October 5. 
A carpenter and cabinetmaker by trade, Sorber has restored old houses and furnished hardware for 
historic restorations. His fine collection of American wrought iron was featured as the cover story for 
the April 1977 issue of the magazine Antiques. 

Series subscription is $10 for Bucks County Historical Society members and $15 for non-members. 
Student series subscription is $8. Checks should be mailed to The Bucks County Historical Society, 
Pine Street, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. 

Admission at the door for a single lecture is $3 for Historical Society members, $4.25 for 
non-members and $2.50 for students. Seating in the museum court is limited to 90 persons, so inter- 
ested persons should not procrastinate! Further information is available by calling the Mercer 
Museum at 215:345-0210. Fi 


Although the Earth and Fire Galleries has been in existence for several months, it seems that it is 
just now being “discovered."" Now that the crisp fall weather is approaching and school is back in 
session, it’s time to think about how you’re going to spend all that spare time you suddenly find in your 
days. For those of you who lean toward making the round of galleries, Earth and Fire Galleries should 
definitely be on your list. 

Located in an intimate, two-story setting at 2802 MacArthur Road in Whitehall, Pa., the emphasis is 
on high-quality local art at reasonable prices. 

Earth and Fire Galleries presents an extraordinary collection of paintings, prints, pottery, batiks 
photographs, sand candles and jewelry. Sculptures in metal, wood, stone, and fiber also abound. 

September 1 through 17 the Gallery features paintings by Eileen M. Denitz, followed by abstract 
paintings and weavings done by Susan Roseman beginning September 18 through October 15. Shows 
in October and November will display functional and sculptural pottery as well as Batiks and Primitive 
Weavings. November 12 the Gallery celebrates its First Anniversary with a party and the opening of a 
Sculpture Show. Watch our ‘‘What’s Happening” column in subsequent issues for more details. 

The Gallery hours are Tues. 1-9p.m.; Wed. 1-5 p.m.: Thurs., Fri. and Sat. 10 a.m. to5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 
p.m.; Closed Mondays. More information may be obtained by calling 215:432-9040. 

Be the first in your group to discover the ‘‘hottest’’ new gallery around! @ 


ETHNIC 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Whať s as international as a smile? Why, good 
old-fashioned fun is! Polish-style good times 
abound at the annual Polish Festival, a five-day 
whirl of ethnic arts, crafts, foods and entertain- 
ment held at the Shrine of Our Lady of Czesto- 
chowa. Beginning Labor Day weekend, Septem- 
ber 3, 4, & 5 and again on September 10 & 11 from 
12:00 noon until 10 p.m. approximately 60,000 to 
80,000 fun-lovers are expected to throng the 
grounds of the Shrine located on Ferry Road in 
Doylestown, Pa. 

The Festival is sponsored by the Society of 
Shrine Volunteers, an energetic group who have 
proudly watched their grand affair blossom out of 
a modest picnic, the seedling that started over a 
decade ago. Every vear, the Volunteers added to 
their fun-making and very soon visitors came by 
the busloads. Proceeds go to the Shrine Building 
Fund, part of which has helped to build the 
impressive church structure. 

Fair-goers can stroll along a midway of rides 
and games, and booths brimming with colorful 
goods and great Polish foods. Traditional Polish 
dishes like kielbasa and pierogis are among the 
many Old World culinary delights available. 
(Don’t miss trying the ‘‘Golumbki’’ — scrump- 
tious stuffed cabbage!) 

Polish crafts and cooking demonstrations are 
held each day, along with lively entertainment. 
Toe-tapping Polka bands play nightly with danc- 
ing at the bandstand. 

The Shrine’s Pauline Fathers and Brothers, 
and the Volunteers welcome all of you. Parking is 
plentiful, and the fun is about to begin: ‘‘Do 
Widzenia . . . See you there!” 


Polish costumes and ethnic dance are regular 
features of the Polish Festival held starting Labor 
Day weekend, at the Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa, Doylestown, Pa. 
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BEAUTY AT BALLYRAINE 


Sweet Vale of Avoca, how calm I could rest 

In thy bosom of shade with the friends I love best 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should cease 
And our hearts like thy water be mingled in peace 


Thomas Moore’s poetry has captured the softness and sadness of Ireland’s history and the beauty of 
his beloved Avoca, “The Garden of Ireland.’’ The same sensitivity towards the land has, for nearly 300 
years, gone into the exquisite handwoven fabrics that are produced there by Irish weavers and now 
comprise some of the exclusive quality of Ballyraine on Skippack Pike in Cedars, Pa., Montgomery 
County’s newest and most elegant gallery of fine crafts. 

Ballyraine derives its name from an old estate in County Wycklow in Ireland, and its owners, Bill and 
Ilene Sharkey, are especially sensitive to professional craftsmanship. In addition to the Avoca hand- 
wovens, including rugs, blankets and bedspreads featuring designs from Ireland’s well-known 
Kilkenny Design Center, the Sharkeys have brought together a gallery of works in ceramic, pewter, 
glass and watercolors by artists renowned in their field. 

If, as some people feel, the day of the individual craftsman is over, then Ballyraine defies this! The 
work of the Avoca weavers and other Irish artisans exemplifies both the craftsmanship and sensitivity 
towards individuality that can only be accomplished by human hands. 

The Sharkeys, who at one time considered moving to Ireland after their work and research 
acquainted them with the special creative flair of handcrafted works, have been to nearly every corner 
of the tiny country to uncover other artisans whose works they now carry. From the Weavers Shed in 
Dublin, they have imported the coveted designs of Noreen Kennedy, world-famous for her poncho and 
hostess skirts, as well as the famous Shannon Weave fabrics. 

One can find handstitched patchwork and embroideries made by the Stitchers, and the elegantly 
simplistic creations of Cleo using 100 percent Aran handspun wool. 

Designer Simon Pearce’s creations combine beauty and function in his line of glass and stemware, 
often using the technique of free-blown glass. Shown exclusively at Ballyraine, the glasswork of 
American-born George Thiewes reflects a fresh and contemporary approach to design and has gained 
him numerous awards throughout the country. 

Space does not allow for a complete run-down of the artists that are included at Ballyraine. Only a 
visit to this unique gallery can do it real justice. Retaining the country ambience of Montgomery 
County with the tasteful use of original beams and finely-finished antiques, Ballyraine blends 
contemporary lighting, carpeting and white formica etageres to offer the gallery-goer and shopper a 
sense of simple elegance in an intimate modern museum. 

The experience of Ballyraine may be enjoyed Wednesday through Saturday from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. and Sundays from 12:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. It is a special gallery that is a living tribute to the 
individual in a complex and troubled time. E 
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BICENTENNIAL 
BARGAINS 


Justin case you missed purchasing a memento 
of the Bicentennial year, and now wish you had 
something to pass on to your grandchildren from 
“history” . . . help is at hand! The chairman of 
the Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commission 
announced recently that the Commission has 
submitted $815.00 in Bicentennial funds to the 
Bucks County Treasurer. The money represents 
the sale of souvenirs turned over to the Historical- 
Tourist Commission when the Bucks County Bi- 
centennial Committee disbanded at the end of 
1976. 

The various items which included Mercer tiles, 
historical packets, flags and buttons have been 
reduced in price and are available to the public as 
long as they last. 

Anyone interested in purchasing any of the 
souvenirs may contact the Historical-Tourist 
Commission at One Oxford Valley, Suite 410, 
Langhorne, Pa. 19047, or telephone 215: 
752-2203. a 


DISCOUNTS FOR 
DYSTROPHY 


Spend a dollar and help a child with muscular 
dystrophy at the same time vou re being enter- 
tained. The Delaware Valley Food Industry is 
making available a special discount coupon 
booklet offering $65 in price reductions to area 
cultural, entertainment and historic facilities in 
an effort to raise funds for the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association. 

The booklet, called the ‘‘Moneysaver,’’ is 
available for a $1.00 donation which is turned 
over to MDA. It contains $65 in price-offs to 23 
attractions such as the Zoo, Franklin Institute, 
Steel Pier, Show Boat, USS Olympia, Living 
History Center, Penn Mutual Tower, Lost River 
Caverns, several restaurants and other busi- 
nesses. 

According to Phil Harfman, Chairman of the 
Delaware Valley Food Industry Muscular 
Dystrophy Program and Merchandising Mana- 
ger for local 7-Eleven Food Stores, ‘‘Money- 
savers"" can be obtained through coupons avail- 
able at some 1,500 area food stores or by mailing 
a $1.00 donation to Muscular Dystrophy, P.O. 
Box 89, Willow Grove, Pa. 19090. 

Harfman said that this is the second year that 
all segments of the food industry have joined 
together to raise funds for the fight against MD. 
Last year the industry, in conjunction with local 
7-Eleven Food Stores, raised $305,000. This 
year’s combined goal is to raise $500,000 be- 
tween now and the National Jerry Lewis Labor 
Day Telethon. E 


Dear Editor: 

First of all, I would like to thank you very 
much for your support during this past season in 
helping us to promote the orchestra throughout 
Bucks County. 

I am enclosing a copy of a release which de- 
scribes our final concert of the season to be per- 
formed on April 16th. I sincerely hope that you 
will be able to attend. 

Thank you again for your efforts in helping us 
to promote good classical music in the County. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Peter Dominick 

Publicity 

Delaware Valley Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Inc. 


Dear Editor: 

An overdue ‘‘thank you’’ to you for your 
support and endorsement during the past elec- 
tion. 

I will make every attempt to live up to your 
endorsement! Should you wish to bring anything 
in particular to the Study Commission’s atten- 
tion, please feel free to contact me. (I’m going to 
be receptive to any and all ideas and opinions 
and truly study the merits and limitations of all 
forms of government.) 

Personally, with one exception, I think the 
Commission is made up of serious and conscien- 
tious people with no preconceived notions. 

Again, thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Elaine P. Zettick 
Levittown, Pa. 


„ 


Dear Editor: 

I read with much interest your July 1977 issue; 
I am commenting on the article about George 
Mason, of Virginia, by Patrick Duffy. 

On page 11 he asks, “But what about Thomas 
Jefferson? Didn’t he write the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution? Yes, both, 
in the final form.” 

Yes, Jefferson did write the Declaration of 
Independence, but he did not write the Consti- 
tution. He was abroad in Paris and London from 
1784 to 1789 on Government business, and the 
Constitution was written in 1787, chiefly by 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison and 
Gouveneur Morris; also George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

I very much enjoyed reading about Deborah 
Sampson, our first woman soldier who fought in 
the Revolution. Also, there was another woman 
named Emma Edmonds, who fought for the 
Union in the Civil War, under the name of Frank 


Thomson. No one detected her true sex until 
after the war was over, when she attended a 
reunion of her old regiment, the 2nd Wisconsin. 
She too had an interesting story. 
Thank you for allowing me to offer my 
comments. 
Truly yours, 
F. Wesley Dittmann 
Captain USNR Ret. 
(Long-time history buff) 
Feasterville, Pa. 


Mr. Hal Borden 
c/o Bucks County Panorama 

Oh, Hal Borden, what a nice tribute you have 
paid to Harry Franck in PANORAMA! Someone 
sent me a copy, and I was so very pleased to 
have Harry remembered so vividly. Thank you! 

It must have been the summer of 1938 that 
you came here. Harry and the No. one son had 
gone to Alaska and I had taken the other four to 
camps in New Hampshire. The man in overalls 
might have been the farmer, but I don’t recog- 
nize the black dog. 

Even if you have grown up and are well-known 
for your own writings, won’t you come back 
again and let us talk about Harry together? 
Please. 

Rachel L. Franck 
(Mrs. Harry A. Franck) 
New Hope, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Many of us canoe enthusiasts enjoyed the 
listing of rivers to canoe including the various 
ratings. 

PANORAMA is read by many of our patients 
and articles are ‘‘removed’’ from time to time. 
The format and selection of articles are most 
interesting and timely. 

You can be proud of an excellent publication. 

Sincerely, 
Manuel H. Marks, D.D.S. 
Levittown, Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Wallerstein: 

A few weeks ago I wrote to you to ask you 
please to discontinue my subscription when it 
falls due because I am not well and plan to go 
away for a time. 

My family is very upset to think of our no 
longer having PANORAMA, so I now ask you to 
continue it as before. I don’t recall when I began 
the subscription. This current number is ex- 
cellent. 

Yours very truly, 


M. W. Smith 
(Mrs. Donald Smith) 
Princeton, N. J. 
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We really don’t 
consider ourselves 
to be name-droppers, 


but... 


Karastan, Lees, Armstrong, Bigelow, Cabin Crafts, 
Milliken, Congoleum, Couristan, Coronet, Masland, 
Kentile, Berven, Trend, Patcraft, Monticello, 
Burlington House, Beattie, Columbus, Gulistan, 
Alexander Smith, Ald:n, Ege Rya 


It’s hard not to be floored by a list like that. 


For the most complete selection of everything you always wanted 
on your floors — carpet, area rugs, linoleum, vinyl, and tile. 


Do your floors a favor. 


640 N. Main Street, Doylestown, Pa. (215) 348-8116 
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Happy 25th Anniversary, 
Levittown! 


by Gerry Wallerstein 


“They II never last!" ‘‘They’re 
going to be slums!” 

That’s what some folks said about 
Levitt’s houses 25 years ago*when the 
world-renowned builder came to Lower 
Bucks to build his new housing de- 
velopment. 

Well, they’ve not only lasted, but 
have been improved on, added to, re- 
decorated, restyled — and today they 
are worth three times what they cost 
The Country Clubber Originally, as a result of such improve- 
ments, rising real estate values in 
Bucks County and inflation. 

Many of the original owners are now 
gone — to other states, or to more 
‘‘elite’’ addresses; others have moved 
to apartments and townhouses as their 
children grew up and married, and a 
second (and in some cases a third) 
generation of young couples with chil- 
dren are buying Levittown houses — 
one of Bucks County’s few areas where 
a young family can still buy a single = 
detached home with lawn, shrubs and The '56 Levittowner 
full-grown trees for under $40,000. 

A Levittown resident for 20 years, I 
still remember the day my husband 
(then preparing to begin his training in 
psychiatry at Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital) and I saw our first, Jubilee-style 
home in Cobalt Ridge. We had been all 
over the Philadelphia area looking for 
an apartment, and were appalled at the 
rents for places we wouldn't even con- 
sider. Then we were steered to Levit- - 
town, and we knew we had found the The Colonial 
best alternative for ourselves and our 
14-month-old son — a brand-new house 
with modern conveniences and extras 
we now take for granted, but were a 
novelty at the time, and other equally- 
delighted young couples for neighbors. 

And that was what Levittown meant 
to so many young families yearning for 
homes of their own in pleasant sur- 
roundings at a price they could afford. 

There are many who denigrate Levit- 


town — including a surprising number ™ 
An "Expanded"" Jubilee The Pennsylvanian 


“3 eye 
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who have never laid eyes on it in 
person! — and blame it for starting 
development in Bucks County. My 
answer to them always is — don’t 
blame us, blame the Bucks Countians 
who sold their land! 

No doubt some sections have fared 
better than others — a result inevitable 
when you are talking about over 17,000 
houses! The fact remains that after 25 
years, the houses are still viable. Roofs 
may have been replaced (even 20 years 
is an excellent track record); kitchens 
replaced or appliances changed; the 
radiant heating system modified or 
converted; but basically the houses and 
neighborhoods have stood the test of 
time. 

There are those who lament the lost 
cabbage farms of Lower Bucks; today, 
through William Levitt’s foresight, 
Levittown is a mature, green oasis in 
the asphalt desert of commercial de- 
velopment around it. At the 20th anni- 
versary celebration, Levitt said in an 
interview that his only regret was that 
he had not protected Levittown’s 
perimeter from commercial develop- 
ment, as he had its interior. 

In any case, Levittown brought to 
Bucks County from all over the nation a 
middle-class population with educa- 
tion, skills and character, whose ener- 
gies, talents and taxes have contrib- 
uted much to Bucks County and the 
entire surrounding area. 

And to celebrate those 25 years of 
accomplishment, a committee is at 
work planning the biggest community 
celebration ever held in Levittown, 
from September 3rd through 11th, 
called ‘‘Levitt-Fest.’’ 

The festivities will start on Septem- 
ber 3rd with a gigantic parade at4p.m., 
originating from the LPRA building in 
the Levittown Shopping Center, and 
proceeding down Levittown Parkway to 
Mill Creek Parkway to Haines Road. 
There will be 20 to 30 bands and bugle 
corps and a number of floats, with a 
parachutist demonstration just before 
the parade. Groups wishing to partici- 
pate in the parade may call Parade 
Director Arthur Gillespie at 943-3112. 

Then, starting Sunday, September 4 
through the 11th, there will be a week- 
long series of concerts, entertainments 
and activities — weekdays on one 


stage, the 10th and 11th on two stages. 
Concerts will be given by area choirs, 
high school bands, jazz bands and 
combos, playing everything from Rock 
"n Roll to Blue Grass to Big Band-style 
music of the ’30’s and ’40’s. Theatrical 
groups will present comedy and drama 
presentations; dance groups will per- 
form; square dances will be held. 

On Saturday morning, September 
10, Jake Weimar of WMPR (who is a 
Levittown resident) will present a disco 
session featuring music of the "50"s, 
"60"s and ’70’s. 

Twice on both Saturday, the 10th and 
Sunday, the 11th, Eric the Great 
(another Levittowner) will perform his 
high wire act, and it is also expected 
that Tony Flor, yo-yo champion from 
Levittown, will demonstrate his win- 
ning skills. 

At press time plans were still being 
finalized; anyone interested in partici- 
pating in the entertainment events may 
call Coordinator Bob Stover at 
943-6378. 

The committee will be selling but- 
tons, at 25c each, in different colors to 
denote 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 years’ resi- 
dence in Levittown, with a black button 
(indicating mourning!) for those who 
moved away! A few souvenirs will also 
be offered for sale to help defray mod- 
est expenses of the event. If a sponsor 
can be found, a contest will be held for 
the best improvements made to a Levit- 
town house of each of the five styles 
originally built by William Levitt. 

On the final weekend, September 10 
and 11, charitable groups are invited to 
display exhibits, sell refreshments and 
the like. 

Chairman for the ‘‘Levitt-Fest’’ is 
Hal Lefcourt, and committee members, 
in addition to Gillespie and Stover, are: 
Agnes Klimowicz, Freda Jenkins, 
Marge Casper, Louise Maddish, Alex 
Zidock, Jr., Helen M. Cini, Helen 
Hoffman, George Wible, Herman S. 
Glover, Sr., Ginny Quinlan, Thomas 
Quinlan, Michael Podolsky, Harriet 
Osborn, Ritchie Webb, Eileen K. 
Strouse, Don Jones, Dora Hodgert, 
James Barthel and Terry Lowers. 


Come on over, folks! — if you’ve 
seen Levittown, join the fun — if vou 
haven't, don’t vou think 25 years is long 
enough to wait? a 
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PEDDLERS 
AND OTHERS 


Bucks County peddlers 
and itinerants took to 
the road, selling 
everything from the 
Bible to Kickapoo 
Indian Sagwa. 
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CL 333 by Mary Curtis 


a a Tae SI Not so very many years ago, 


Benny Sandler caught catfish 


them door-to-door along the 
river; ‘‘Dr.’’ Long set up his 
Kickapoo medicine show at the 
corner of State and Main in 
Doylestown; Barney McCoy, 
dressed in his neat white suit, 
peddled cotton stockings to the 
ladies of the county; and ‘‘dot 
leetle German band’’ played 
its way through Bucks each 
summer. Today, only discon- 
nected vestiges remain — the 
fly-by-night aluminum siding 
salesman, a doorbell-ringing 
Jehovah’s Witness, Spanish- 
speaking migrant workers — 
vaguely-related heirs to Amer- 
ican life on the open road. 

The tradition is an old one, 
dating back to this country’s 
colonial days. Indeed, as soon 
as colonials pushed back into 
the countryside, settling off the 
beaten path, young men took 
up the business of bringing 
goods and services to isolated 
homes. 

A far cry from the Fuller Brush man with his polished shoe fixed firmly on the doorstep of the 
suburban split-level, colonial peddlers and their clients were a rough, homespun lot. A Bucks 
County doorstep of 1700 was often a fieldstone in front of alog cabin. The salesman was a Yankee 
in buckskins, with a pack on his back and moccasins on his feet. 

For the pre-Revolutionary itinerant, life was haphazard and dangerous, attractive only to the 
free-spirited and reckless. Alone, he hiked along dirt tracks and narrow Indian trails, sleeping in 
the open and living by his wits. 

But, oh the rewards! Here was the chance to leave settlements already too crowded for one 
more jack-of-all-trades or subsistence farmer. Here was the challenge of braving the wilderness 
alone. And, if his wits were sharp and his luck good, here was the chance to accumulate enough 
cash to buy a village store or business. 

At first, roads were rough or non-existent. The peddler or chapman, as he was often called, 
relied on his two feet for transportation, the pack on his back as freight carrier. 

Although many early peddlers carried just one product line — baskets or tinware or combs the 
peddler himself had fashioned — the traditional trunk peddler carried a general assortment of 
"Yankee notions.’’ Packed in one or two small, oblong tin trunks slung on his back by a webbing 
harness or leather strap, he toted a wondrous supply of pins, needles, buttons, razors, combs, 
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scissors, hooks and eyes, spoons, small hardware, children’s 
books, cotton goods, lace and perfume. 

Money was scarce in the backwoods. The barter system, 
with no fixed prices on goods, flourished. Some of the more 
ambitious itinerants yielded to temptation, charging as much 
as the traffic would bear. Not surprisingly, the Yankee peddler 
soon acquired a reputation for slippery salesmanship. 

As early as 1730, a Pennsylvania bill was proposed to deal 
with ‘‘idle and vagrant persons who come into the province 
under the pretense of being hawkers and peddlers and 
carrying goods from house to house.’’ The 
bill called for each peddler to present a 
warrant of good character, to put up a 
bond (not to exceed 40 English pounds) 
and to pay a license fee. There is no record 
of the bill’s fate; but, by 1762, account 
books show peddlers with wagons paying 
a one pound, 11 shilling fee; peddlers on 
foot paying one pound, one shilling. 

As transportation and communities de- 
veloped, the young and slippery Yankee 
peddler gave way to older, more reputable 
local peddlers. 

Thomas Traver was one of the more 
successful of Bucks County’s general 
peddlers. When he died at Cross Keys in 1865, Traver left an 
estate of over $28,000, much of it going to the Mennonite 
Society and the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind. 

Barney McCoy, though not as prosperous as Traver, was at 
least as memorable. A bachelor who lived with relatives in 
Bristol, he took to the road each year, dressed in an 
immaculate white linen suit, with a carpetbag slung over his 
shoulder. Throughout the spring and summer, he called on 
regular customers in eastern and southern Bucks, selling high 
quality notions, along with his specialty: cotton half-hose for 
women and children. 

At about the same time (1870-1880), two New York ped- 
dlers, Patrick and John Cusank, worked Upper Bucks. Reli- 
able salesmen with fine reputations locally, they carried 
samples of Irish linens, dress goods and cloth suiting for men. 
They would take orders, fill them in New York City, and ship 
them back to Bucks County by express. 

Tinware peddlers supplied isolated homes with cooking and 
eating utensils. As soon as the building of turnpikes cleared 
the way, they took to the roads with specially-adapted wagons, 
boxed bodies with compartments for as much tinware as the 
horse could draw. 

By the mid-1800’s, many tinware men had increased the 
size of their wagons and diversified their stock to include pins, 
needles, buttons, combs and cotton goods. But the first 
tinware peddlers who appeared in Bucks County (about 1880) 
were small-time trunk peddlers. Local folklorist James Fitz- 
gerald recalled: “They were foreigners and could speak and 
understand very little of our language. One of them carried a 
bulky pile of tinware my father said weighed more than 
100 pounds.” 

Other ware and decorative pottery found its way into 
kitchens and parlors through the efforts of crockery salesmen 


like Joseph Meltzer, a vendor whose horse and wagon were a 
familiar sight at Bucks County fairs. With the porcelain 
industry settled in the Trenton area, local householders were 
treated to a full complement of pottery peddlers, including 
immigrant traders who wandered through the countryside 
balancing trays full of china dogs and cats on their heads. 
Other itinerants marketed talents rather than products. 
Some worked the fields and felled trees for farmers. Others 
mended broken umbrellas or sharpened knives and scissors. 
The first James Fitzgerald (father of the folklorist), an Irish 


At one time, more than 75 
Kickapoo shows toured the 
country, promoting the 
nostrum. Popular Kickapoo 
agents, ‘‘Doctor’’ Long and 
‘‘Doctor’’ Fortner, often 
visited Doylestown, where 
their sales pitches were 
preceded by free entertainment 
in Lenape Hall or in the plaza 
in front of the Fountain House. 


immigrant cobbler, worked out of Upper Black Eddy in the 
1850’s. In winter, he worked on shoes at his home; in spring 
and summer, he moved from farm to farm, throughout the 
county. 

Fitzgerald followed an old tradition. As early as 1700, 
records show itinerant Pennsylvania shoemakers earning 
room and board plus two shillings per pair of shoes. 

By the time he made his rounds, an established trade had 
developed. Typically, a farmer would slaughter his own cattle 
and send the hides to a nearby tannery for processing. When 
Fitzgerald appeared at the farmhouse door, he would be 
engaged to stay with the family while he used those tanned 
hides to make a year’s supply of shoes and boots for the whole 
family. - s 

An itinerant butcher often played a role in this process. 
Making his rounds in the fall (a favorite time for butchering), 
he usually worked under a similar arrangement: room and 
board plus a fee. In addition, the butcher might agree to 
market some meat for the farmer, or barter for fats and tallow 
for resale to a candlemaker. In some cases, the butcher 
himself was also a candlemaker. 

Another favorite dual trade was that of preacher/book 
agent. From earliest colonial days, both occupations attracted 
those with a wanderlust. 

Records of 1725 show a Scottish peddler named Bell 
working out of Philadelphia. He traveled through the country- 
side with his family and books crowded into a wagon. At 
wayside inns where they stopped, he adopted the unique 
custom of paying for lodgings with copies of Sheridan’s 
The School for Scandal. 

Itinerant preachers were equally colorful characters. Evan- 
gelist George Whitfield, for instance, carried his testimony 
through Pennsylvania, as he traveled from Savannah to 
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Boston and back. Richardson Wright, 
in his Hawkers and Walkers in Early 
America, commented on Whitfield’s 
ministry with just a hint of tongue in 
cheek: “ As he dragged his gospel net 
along the coast, dancing schools were 
closed, people laid aside their gaudy 
habilments, and the sound of repent- 
ant weeping was heard in the land." 

The two Tennent brothers, Irishmen 
„from New Jersey, established their 
preaching reputations without travel- 
ing quite so far from home. Gilbert 
Tennent, with his girdled greatcoat and 
monkish long hair, made a particularly 
dramatic impression locally. 

Since religious and educational pub- 


lications were the stock in trade of the 
book agent — The New Engiand Primer 
and Assembly’s Catechism sold especi- 
ally well — book peddling became a 
ready sideline for preachers in need of a 
few dollars. 

While itinerant preachers attacked 
Americans’ spiritual ills, traveling 
‘‘doctors’’ and medicine peddlets went 
to work on their bodily problems. 

The vending of medicine brought out 
the ultimate in creativity among itiner- 
ant salesmen. Following in the foot- 
steps of the mountebanks who sold 
tonics and elixirs in the streets and 
markets of Europe, charlatans and 
pitchmen found easy marks among un- 
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sophisticated Americans. 

By the 1700’s, strolling performers 
and quack medicine men were a com- 
mon sight in the colonies. Semi-legiti- 
mate herb vendors sold wormwood, 
sassafras, sweet basil, mandrake and 
rhubarb in the streets. Peddlers re- 
labeled English nostrums and tonics, 
and sold the preparations under their 
own brand names. 

Nicholas Knopp of Massachusetts 
Bay won the dubious distinction of 
being the first American prosecuted for 
medical quackery. Within a decade 
after the Pilgrims set foot on Plymouth 
Rock, Knopp was arrested and fined 
five British pounds for selling ‘‘a water 
of no worth or value" as a cure for 
scurvy. 

Pennsylvania was not far behind, 
either in settlement or in chicanery. 
Francis Torres appeared in Philadel- 
phia in 1745, selling “Chinese stones"" 
as a cure for cancer, toothache and 
bites from mad dogs and snakes. About 
the same time, Charles Hamilton was 
boasting a splendid education and 
miraculous cures locally. However, the 
constabulary revealed that both the 
doctor and the cure were fakes; Char- 
lotte, as she was more properly called, 
found lodgings in the Chester jail. 

By the time of the Civil War, travel- 
ing ‘‘doctors’’ and ‘‘professors’’ had 
developed the medicine show into an 
elaborate production. Some dressed as 
Turks or sorcerers, gathering crowds 
by demonstrations of magic, hypno- 
tism, ventriloquism or trick shooting. 
Others staged melodramas or used 
blackfaced entertainers and banjo 
tunes stolen from minstrel shows. 

But nothing captured the American 
imagination in quite the same way as 
the Indian medicine shows. The most 
extravagant of those productions — 
promotions of the Kickapoo Indian 
Medicine Company — was a popular 
attraction throughout Bucks County. 

Kickapoo Indians were bitter 
enemies of the white man, unlikely 
sources of beneficial medical advice. In 
truth, no Kickapoo, or any other Amer- 
ican Indian, ever heard of Kickapoo 
Indian Sagwa before it went on the 
market in 1881. Advertising claims not- 
withstanding, the Sagwa formula (sup- 
posedly a secret Indian recipe derived 


from aloes and stale beer) and the 
medicine shows that promoted it were 
the creation of a Connecticut Irishman 
named John Healy and his pitchman 
partner, “Texas Charley” Bigelow. 

At one time, more than 75 Kickapoo 
shows toured the country, promoting 
the nostrum. Popular Kickapoo agents, 
“Doctor Long and ‘‘Doctor’’ Fortner, 
often visited Doylestown, where their 
sales pitches were preceded by free 
entertainment in Lenape Hall or in the 
plaza in front of the Fountain House. 

James Harvey Young, in his book 
The Toadstool Millionaires, describes 
the typical Kickapoo show: 

“The show opened with the Indians 
sitting stoically in a half-circle, in 
front of a backdrop painted to reveal 
an Indian scene, the more realistic 
because of torchlight illumination 
...a‘‘scout’’ wearing long hair and 
buckskins, introduced the Indians, 
one by one, briefly describing their 
past heroism. Five of the redskins 
acknowledged their introduction 
with a mere grunt, but the sixth de- 
livered an impassioned oration in his 
native tongue. As interpreted by the 
scout, the tale described the drama- 
tic origin of the remedy which had 
saved countless Indian lives and 
which was about to be offered, after 
great sacrifice, to the white mem- 
bers of the audience. When the sales 
pitch was finished, half the Indian 
and white members of the company 
went out among the crowd to sell, 
while the remaining whites played 
musical instruments and the Indians 
beat their tom-toms and broke into 
wild war whoops.”’ 

The ‘‘Kickapoo’’ Indians on stage, of 
course, were not Kickapoos at all. They 
were Iroquois, Pawnees or whatever 
out-of-work redmen could be found. 
Sagwa was certainly no miracle cure, in 
reality a combination of roots, herbs 
and alcohol, which may or may not have 
been a mild stomachic and laxative. 
And the oration delivered by the lead 
Indian probably had little to do with 
medicine, though that would have been 
hard to prove since the scout’s ‘‘inter- 
pretation’’ was created out of whole 
cloth, with absolutely no knowledge of 
Indian vocabulary! 

As movies, radio and, eventually, 
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LIMITED EDITIONS 


Luxurious Sofa Style in your choice of 
Exclusive Decorator Collection of Fabrics 


A, 86” or 76” 
Traditional with 
button-tufted loose 
pillow back and 
box-pleated skirt. 


Matching Love Seat Available 449 95 
e 


Don’t miss this opportunity to purchase one of these exceptional sofas at a 
truly extraordinary price ...and you can select from a gorgeous collection 
of exclusive decorator fabrics, too! Each sofa has been quality constructed 
with all Dacron ® polyester back and double filled Dacron ® polyester 
seat cushions to provide years and years of comfort and good looks. Select 
from lovely traditional styles, all specially priced for a limited time only. 
Now is the time! 


C. (Not Shown) 90” Button-tufted high back with roll arms and box-pleated skirt. 


B. 87” Traditional 
style with high loose 
pillow back and 
box-pleated skirt. 


ASTI ROIENI & SON 
ine “Funnitune f: mim 


MONTGOMERYVILLE. PA, 


Mon., Wed.,Fri. 10 a.m. — 9 p.m. Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10 a.m. — 5 p.m. 


Revolving charge, BankAmericard, Master Charge 
643-6372 
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television invaded rural areas, the 
medicine show faded from the scene. 
Serious physicians expressed few re- 
grets at its passing, but the entertain- 
ment world lost one of its most colorful 
elements. 

Other traveling entertainments met 
asimilar fate. The one-man band, trav- 
eling Punch and Judy puppet shows 
and the organ grinder’s monkey, so 
familiar to Bucks County audiences, 
disappeared. They went the way of the 
popular German band that once played 
its way across the county. 

Even Blanchard’s automatons, a 
traveling show peculiar to rural Penn- 
sylvania, lost its appeal. A variation of 
the traditional puppet show, Blanch- 
ard’s exhibition featured two life-sized 
figures controlled by a series of springs. 
Another showman, Obed M. Coleman, 
presented an Automation Lady Min- 
strel and a Singing Bird, which did 
‘‘amazing tricks.’’ By 1920, both were 
gone. 

The itinerant tradesmen, too, dis- 
appeared from the scene, losing their 
business to mail-order catalogues and 
city stores, now easily accessible by 
car. 

But nostalgia for the oldtimers re- 
mains. Today’s ready-made clothes 
cound never match the workmanship of 
Nathan Michener, the journeyman 
tailor of Buckingham. And where can 
today’s housewife find a local trades- 
man to put a good edge on her scissors 
or fix an umbrella? 

Perhaps more to the point — When 
was the last time you saw a man in an 
immaculate white linen suit with a 
carpetbag slung over his shoulder? 
And if you had seen such a man, 
wouldn’t you have enjoyed getting to 
know him? Ei 


ADDITIONAL READING 
ON PEDDLERS AND 
OTHER ITINERANTS 


Fitzgerald, James H. ‘‘Peddlers and Other Itin- 
erants,’’ Collection of Papers, Vol. VI. Bucks 
County Historical Society, 1932. 

McNamara, Brooks Step Right Up. Doubleday 
(Garden City), 1976. 

Wright, Richardson Hawkers and Walkers in 
Early America. Frederick Ungar Publishers 
(New York), 1927. Reprinted 1965. 

Young, James Harvey The Toadstool Million- 
aires. Princeton University Press (Prince- 
ton), 1961. 
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SCORE “came room 


CULLA 


were 
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BRUNSWICK LEISURE 
PACKAGE “A” 


(pictured above) 


PACKAGE "B“ 


e Brunswick Weston, 
Regulation Size, 


PACKAGE "C“ 


e Brunswick Ranchero, 


Regulation Size, Brunsboard Pool Table.............. 324.94 (for smaller quarters) 

Slate Pool Table........................ 615.00 e Brunswick Shuffleboard............ 259.95 è Brunswick Celebrity 
e Brunswick Air Hockey e Brunswick Air Hockey Bumper Pool Table.................... 229.95 

5" Bantam Model........................ 129.00 6" Professional Model.................. 199.95 e Brunswick Air Handball............. 229.95 
e Brunswick Shuffleboard............. 259.95 e Ping Pong Conversion Top......... è Briarwood Superstar Pinball...... 399.95 
TOTAL PRICE TOTAL PRICE TOTAL PRICE 


(purchased separately) $1003.95 (purchased separately) $843.29 (purchased separately) $859.85 


BRUNSWICK GAME 
LEISURE ROOM 
MARTS PRICE 


SAVE $204.00 


BRUNSWICK GAME 
LEISURE ROOM 699.95 


MARTS PRICE 
SAVE $143.34 


BRUNSWICK GAME 
LEISURE ROOM 
MARTS PRICE 


SAVE $259.90 


NO HIDDEN CHARGES! FREE INSTALLATION! FREE ACCESSORIES! 
NO NEED TO PAY SOMEONE ELSE. OWN YOUR OWN RECREATION ROOM 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


5 z = 
08 pn £ 
Mon. Wed. Fri. 10-9 1 | 
Tues. Thurs. Sat. 10-5 > 
Financing Available Brunswick OL9-2210 
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York % Easton Rds. 
Willow Grove 
Shopping Center 


lefofofofofot.$.$.$.$. 8.9.4 
KEKKKKKKKK KKK 
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THE ARTS 


M Pleees Events 
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The History and Arts Committee, 
headed by Donald Davis and Michael 
Stumpf, Co-Chairmen, of Central 
Bucks Chamber of Commerce, has 
been working since December 1976 
with over 50 cultural organizations to 
open up a treasure box of art. Any 
person appointed to this committee 
thinking it would be ‘‘fun and games" 
soon found out how mistaken they 
were. 

They are Edwin C. Angstadt, Jr., 
Raymond Barger, Jean Burich, Selma 
Burke, Edwin Dardzinski, George J. 
Donavan, Neil Ellenoff, Clair Fox, 
Cynthia C. Mello, Nancy Neely, Doris 
Payne, Leenan Popik, Kay Renninger, 
Gino Russo, Florence Schaffhausen, 
Gary Schuman, Madeline Smith, Anita 
Subers, Margaret Triplett, Jack Unger, 
Gerry Wallerstein, Elsie Yoder and 
Dorothy Young. These people 
dragooned as many others as they 
could to help make ‘‘Celebrate the 
Arts!" outstanding in the to-be-written 
history books of Bucks County. 

Doylestown is the ideal place as the 
center for such a celebration. From the 
air, the county seat is a green carpet of 
trees, pierced here and there by a few 
tall buildings and spires of the numer- 
ous churches. In 1722, there were only 
a few crude log cabins and in 1745, the 
first tavern was built and licensed. 
(They did that in those days, too!) 

Doylestown is in the almost exact 
geographical center of the county. 
Early in 1800 the inhabitants, only 
about 200 adults but aggressive, began 
to flex their muscles and sent petitions, 
many of them, to the legislature. They 
demanded their right to have Doyles- 
town proclaimed the county seat. They 
emphasized the deplorable condition of 
the courthouse and jail in Newtown and 
the fact that the settlers were moving 
towards the west in increased num- 
bers. The residents were determined, 
completely ignoring the righteous and 
vocal annoyance of the Newtown digni- 
taries. They won their case in 1813, 
becoming a borough in 1838. For 
several years thereafter many fine and 
substantial homes were built and many 
remain today in excellent condition. 

On Sunday, October 2, there will be a 
guided walk throughout the town, visit- 
ing various historical spots and enjoy- 


ing the shaded streets and the gardens 
yielding up their last home-grown veg- 
etables. There are 56 interesting homes 
and buildings to be seen and the archi- 
tectural and historical details will be 
pointed out. George Donavan, assisted 
by Lyn Taylor, is to be major-domo for 
the walk and they both promise to set 
the pace so the slowest walker will be 
able to keep up without breaking iňto a 
dog trot. 


“The purpose of 
‘Celebrate the Arts!’ 
is to expose 
the Central Bucks community 
and the entire county 
to the wealth 
of cultural organizations 
in our own backyard.”’ 


The Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce has many members whose 
fathers and grandfathers recall the gala 
times of the ‘‘Old Home Week” cele- 
brations, the centennials, the ‘‘Home- 
coming Days" of soldiers returning 
from the many wars of the last 200 
years. Then there were parades, floats, 
balls, parties, dancing on the green 
with various bands, and Bucks Counti- 
ans lined the streets, waving flags and 
cheering. While probably not quite so 
exuberant as the old days, ‘‘Celebrate 
the Arts" week certainly will revive 
some of the same excitement in town as 
did the old celebrations. 

There will be participating artists, 
writers, singers, poets, sculptors, 
dancers, weavers, craftsmen galore. 
Beginning Friday, September 30, and 
ending October 9, the streets of Doyles- 
town and surrounding small towns will 
be awash with men, women and chil- 
dren bent on seeing what is happening, 
being seen and being entertained in 
many ways. 

This will be a golden opportunity to 
call all those friends and relatives left 
hanging with “Do come and see us 


sometime.” Entertainment will be laid 
on for them. If there are children, don’t 
fret. On Sunday, October 2, at 2 p.m. at 
the Moravian Tile Works, in the tent, 
the troupe of youngsters sponsored by 
the Town and Country Players will 
present “The Riddle Machine’’ which 
entrances all ages. Also, Clinton Clarke 
will be in the program somewhere with- 
his famous puppets. His art is a joy to 
watch for those who never intend to 
grow old. 

There are going to be three juried art 
shows which will insure spectators a 
feast for art-conscious eyes and the 
usual “How on earth did a jury ever 
pick that one?’’ There will be oils, 
graphics, watercolors, well-inter- 
spersed with sculptures ranging from 
the maxis to the minis. The spread in 
price will be wide for those hoping to 
pick up a bit of art for their homes. Best 
of all, the exhibitions will convince 
Bucks Countians that there is a lot of art 
going on in their own ‘‘backyards’’ and 
this is what it is all about. 

The oldest established exhibition will 
be at Phillips Mill on River Road, north 
of New Hope. New Hope itself has 
always carried the tradition of being 
"art territory’ and the galleries are 
elbow to elbow on the shop-lined 
streets. This is the 48th year for the Mill 
show and there is no indication that it 
will now fade away. The Mill itself has 
long since passed its bicentennial and 
is wearing its years with honor. 

The Doylestown Art League will 
show in Fred Clark’s barn in Carvers- 
ville. This show is now in its 19th year 
and is getting bigger and better all the 
time. Outstanding craft work is shown 
in this exhibition and well worth exam- 
ining for its fine workmanship and 
imagination. 

The newest exhibition will be the 
Arts Alliance’s to be held on the top 
floor of the Barn in Peddler’s Village, 
Lahaska. The Alliance is an umbrella, 
brightly colored, for all the arts. There 
will be music, dancing, playlets, and 
craftsmen plying their ‘‘thing’’ show- 
ing what they can do to create beauty, 
all around the green in the village, 
weather permitting, during the week- 
end of September 30. 

These exhibitions will be open on 
Friday, September 30, 1 to 5 p.m. and 
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Mercedes-Benz 


WEST GERMAN 
SALES CORP. 


404 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 


M16-7700/M16-7701 


will continue throughout the week and 
late into the month of October. 

There will be an Artists" Studio Tour 
on Saturday, October 8. Fourteen 
painters and sculptors are going to 
open up their studios to visitors be- 
tween the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
This is sponsored by the Doylestown 
Art League, Inc. The artists will include 
Laura Hager, Ranulph Bve, Edith 
Smith, Anita Gronendahl, Raymond 
Barger, Susan Roseman, George 
Anthonisen, Dr. Selma Burke, Phoebe 
Taylor, Madeline Smith, Vincent 
Ceglia, Katherine Steele Renninger, 
John Foster and Harriet Ermentrout. 

This is a rare opportunity. Artists are 
not fond of people peering over their 
shoulders anymore than writers like to 
have someone watch their two-fingered 
progress on a typewriter. 

Marvin and Nancy Neely have a 
“Shun-Pike Tours” and guide service 
for those who prefer to be driven. 
Arrangements can be made by tele- 
phone (215) 257-3269 for groups, and 
mini-buses will be made available. 

Jean Burich of the Pearl Buck Foun- 


dation has made possible tours of Mrs. 
Buck"s home and gardens in Dublin. 
The estate will be open all week during 
the Arts Celebration. Visitors will see 
where she wrote her famous books and 
lived her daily home life. 

In case vou are beginning to wonder 
how, where, and when as well as how 
much, Central Bucks and outlying 
areas around the county will be inun- 
dated with publicity in the media; 
posters will be on every barn and tele- 
phone pole and in store windows. There 
will be a calendar in the form of a book- 
let good enough for a souvenir which 
has Margaret Triplett and Michael 
Stumpf almost in a state of collapse 
getting it together. If you still can’t find 
out what you want to know, you can call 
Central Bucks Chamber of Commerce, 
Cross Keys Center, (215) 348-3973. A 
charming young lady will tell all! 

Carversville is a small village which 
has changed very little and while it is 
included in the Artist Studio Tour, it 
might prove worthwhile to visit Fred 
Clark’s Museum, his barn with the Art 
Show, and the Mill which belongs to 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 
ROUTE 179 
NEW HOPE, PENNA. 


(Next to the New Hope Motel) 


... THE CHARM OF THE OLD WORLD AND THE VARIETY OF THE NEW... 
IF YOU ARE INTRIGUED BY TOMPTES, TROLLS, DWARFS, ZWERGLEINS 
AND NUSSKNACKERS VISIT US SOON. 


OUR ZWERGLEINS ARE CONSTANTLY BUSY CREATING NEW GOODIES FOR 


YOUR FUN AND ENJOYMENT. 


SORRY, THEY ARE VERY SHY. EVEN IF YOU ASK, THEY WILL NOT COME OUT 


862-2404 
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TO GREET YOU. 
OUR SINCEREST APOLOGIES 


Daily 9-5 
Sunday 12-5 


Raymond Barger, Sculptor. 

Mr. Barger is a man to whom you 
listen because he has something to say 
with his soaring conception of equality 
for man. His largest endeavor is a sym- 
bolic structure of weathering steel 
which will color but never rust. When 
completed it will be 28 feet high, 56 feet 
long, and 36 feet deep and will be inter- 
locking, weighing 36 tons. He calls it 
‘‘Equality’’ and when it is finished it 
will become a national monument, a 
symbol, hopefully, that men can live 
together in peace. Today several thou- 
sand people from all parts of the world 
have small brass replicas of this on a 
chain which when pulled apart, come 
smashing back together. He once 
wrote: 

‘‘Equality? 
What is equality? 
In the final phase equal rights 

Belong to the citizens of the world 

And who are they if not — YOU?" 


Fonthill; the former Dr. Henry 
Mercer home, is a castle-like structure 
with an out-of-this-world kind of mys- 
tery. Why not? It was his dream house. 
Every room is filled with the results of 
far travels, for he was a collector of 
mighty scope. He brought back, be- 
sides innumerable small treasures, 
walls, ceilings and floors, even part of a 
roof. To see everything would take 
days! A glorious place for hide and seek 
with many closets, cubby holes, stairs 
leading to hide-out rooms and to bal- 
conies with a view. There is color 
everywhere! 

On Saturday evening, October 1, the 
rooms will shine with candlelight and 
fires will glow in the fireplaces. The 
Cocktail Hour will be filled with the 
rustle of long dresses as they swish 
from room to room. There will be 
guides to help those who stray and find 
themselves moving in circles. There 
will be buffet dining in a tent with 
sounds of music enticing couples to trip 
the light fantastic or sedately waltz in 
keeping with the romance of the event. 
The seating capacity will be limited. 
Gary Schuman and Barbara Howard, 
with the weight of the whole affair on 
their shoulders, have been scurrying 
about finding enough chairs to seat the 
300 who will have made reservations 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 


Patricia Manwaring, Manager 
available to personally inspect your consignment. 


Call 215-847-2700 or 215-847-5877 or 24 hour service 215-749-2582. 


We buy/sell households, estates, business closeouts,barns and garages, 
nothing too small. Highest prices paid for old furniture, paintings, 
weapons, tools, bric-a-brac, etc. Merchandise needed for new auction 


Nm house. We receive for consignment or buy for on-the-spot CASH. 


“PERKASIE STATION” 


An original line etching by Quakertown artist James Mann, image size 6” x 9". Printed 
in an edition of 200 at The Nevin Workshop. Each proof approved, signed and numbered 
by the artist. A certificate of authenticity will be supplied with each proof. 


Born in Perkasie, Pennsylvania, Mr. Mann is a graduate of the York Academy of Art. His 
specialty is architectural renderings which have brought him commissions from such 
firms as the Lehman Company of Pennsylvania and the Dupont Company of Delaware. 
He is presently architectural illustrator for the University of Pennsylvania. Jim is an 
accomplished artist and printmaker whose works stress line and perspective. 


Price $21.50 which includes tax and postage. Enclose check or money order payable to: 
THE NEVIN GALLERY 
ROUTE 309 AT SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PENNA. 18951 


Phone 536-7835. Also visit our new shop at Benetz Inn, Quakertown, Pa. 


Please send___ proof (s) of James Mann’s “Perkasie Station” to: 


NAME 

STREET ADDRESS 

TOWN Nee DTS NY DEO 
PAYMENT ENCLOSED $ 
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MODERN CONCRETE 
SEPTIC TANK CO. 


PHONE 215-847-5112 OTTSVILLE, PA. 18942 
“Step Up with Modern the Finest in Concrete Products": 


Fie Lal 


t = ag 
: WANN 


Whether You Are Steppin’ “In ” 
Step with Modern. 


COME VISIT OUR NEW DISPLAY—OLD RTE. 611.. 


Creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


“Out” or “Up” 


.OTTSVILLE 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


Creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from 1-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 


UPHOLSTERING + DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 
WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS e CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 
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through Mrs. William Swalm, 16 Golf- 
view Road, Doylestown. 

The hors d’oeuvres and dinner will 
be master-minded by Walter Conti, 
whose reputation as a restaurateur has 
traveled far beyond the boundaries of 
Bucks County. His feast will be ‘‘finger- 
lickin’ ’’ good. 

The Moravian Tile Works has pro- 
duced four commemorative tiles repre- 
senting, in old style, music, art, archi- 
tecture and literature. Each couple at 
the dinner will receive one, a lovely 
memento of a special evening. 

Another evening affair will be a cos- 
tume dance at the Mercer Museum on 
Pine Street and Oakland Avenue. Dur- 
ing spring, summer and fall months the 
Museum is alive with the bird-like 
chirping of children as they go from 
floor to floor exclaiming over the tools 
of bygone days. The ball on October 8, 
called “Once Upon a Time,” will bring 
to life the characters from children’s 
books. (The local librarians should be 
prepared to charge out Mother Goose 
and Alice in Wonderland to people long 
since past the age of fairy tales!) The 
museum lit from top to bottom (not with 
candlelight, alas) is a sight to behold. 
While the orchestra plays in the 
well," Peter Pan will dance with Peter 
Rabbit and the Queen of Tarts will 
dance with the Goose who laid the 
golden eggs! Truly a night for members 
and their many guests. 

Marian Rockafeller, of the Women’s 
Committee and in charge of the affair, 
says that, “If you don’t belong to the 
Historical Society you should, but if you 
do not belong, you can surely find a 
friend who does — there are so many!" 
The Women’s Committee will see that 
there are liquid refreshments and deli- 
cious food on hand to refresh the merry- 
making characters, none of whom will 
turn into a pumpkin at midnight. 

On Wednesday, October 5, at 8 p.m. 
in the ‘‘well’’ of the Museum, James 
Sorber will hold forth on “The Smith 
and His Art." Mr. Sorber was the 
subject of the cover story in the April 
issue of Antiques Magazine. Seating 
capacity is about 90 and it is suggested 
you check at the Museum desk (215) 
345-0210 to make sure there will be 
room for you. We'll have no disappoint- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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WHEN SUN 
GOT BLUE (JEANS) 


by T. Perew 


Suits are in — and I’m out — again! 

When I walked intoa Philadelphia men’s shop to buy one a while back, my sales clerk simply ; n 
said, “Who died?”’ ) 

Instead of a suit, my clerk steered me toward rows of brightly-colored garments while coaxing, 
“What you need is a leisure suit.”’ 

Not wanting to mention that the only men who could afford leisure suits are those having three 
jobs and no leisure time, I went along with the clerk for long enough to try one on. The fit was 
terrible. Noticing that I was having considerable trouble breathing under the jacket, my sales clerk 
advised me that the garment was form-fitting. To some extent, he was right. The only form it fit was 
the one in the store’s front window. 

That’s when I decided to take drastic action. If I could see a 90-year-old woman walking a 
Doylestown street wearing a pelt of foxes biting each other’s tails, and blue jeans, I could wear them 
too. Since this particular store did not sell fox pelts, I settled on jeans. 

“For jeans," my salesperson told me in a tone that made Atilla the Hun seem like a Welcome 
Wagon hostess, “vou have to go to our specialty shop, The Chic Boutique for Every Freak.” 
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BUCKS 
COUNTY 
APPAREL 


WOMEN S 


. . «With class. 


Name Brands 
Designer Styles 


First Ouality 
Merchandise 


UP 0 
TO 0 oh OFF 


Manuf. Suggested Retail 


BUCKS COUNTY APPAREL 
3617 Old Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(Behind Conti’s Rest.) 
348-9522 


Hours: Mon. — Sat. 


10 — 5:30 =i 
Po Fri. til 9:00 GB 
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All I could think of as I walked into 
this section of the store was that my 
mother had never let me wear blue 
jeans to school. Blue jeans, according 
to her, “were a symbol that you 
couldn’t afford anything better.’’ Even 
though we couldn’t afford anything 
better, she said she didn’t want to 
advertise it. 

French jeans, carpenter jeans, stove- 
pipe jeans; there were more styles and 
brands of blue jeans in the shop than I 
can now recall. The pair I picked up 
stood out only because of their clever 
brand name, After Sex. 

Noting the $25.00 price sticker, I told 
my new clerk, a Mr. Sellmore, ‘‘This is 
a lot to pay for something just to lounge 
around in.” 

“Tf they fit right," he knowledgeably 
advised, “vou won’t even be able to sit 
in them, let alone lounge around in 
them.”’ 

“But where will I wear them?" I 
asked him, already sorry. 

“Like whenever vou want to be with 
it. In tune with the times. Marching to 
the beat..." 

“TIl remember that the next time I 
play my Mitch Miller records,” I told 
him, ‘‘or invite over the Doublemint 
Twins." I grabbed the blue jeans and 
headed toward the nearest fitting room. 

If the jeans were too small, the fitting 
room was even smaller. After the 
struggle with the slacks was won, I 
opened the fitting room door to hear my 
salesman say, ‘‘Heavy!’’ I passed up 
the temptation to ask the clerk if he 
meant the jeans or my body and quickly 
nodded that I would buy the jeans. 


The salesperson went into a routine 
about minimal payments and easy 
financing but when he discovered I in- 
tended to pay cash, he led me to the 
cash register via a detour through 
another department. 

“What you need to go with these 
jeans,” he confided, “is a new French 
tee-shirt.” 

Not wanting to seem uninformed, I 
simply commented, “Yes, I’ve heard 
they opened a new Fruit of the Loom 
factory near Paris." 

As he sorted through piles of colored 
tee-shirts, the clerk disinterestedly 
asked, “Have vou ever been to Cali- 
fornia?” 

He smiled at the negative answer 
and boasted, ‘‘Everyone in California is 
wearing these tee-shirts. And at 
$11.95, they’re a steal.” 

If his last comment didn’t answer 
anything else, it explained why there 
were so few French tee-shirts left. Yet, 
the colors were fairly plentiful and the 
shirts had clever little sayings like 
“Ten Cents a Dance (Slightly Higher 
West of the Rockies)"" and “This Shirt 
Was Designed by Oscar de la Rental." 

Later, trying on my new outfit at 
home, I discovered the shirt said, “Dry 
Clean Only." It was bad enough having 
to explain to the cleaners that every- 
body in California has their tee-shirts 
dry-cleaned. The worst insult was find- 
ing on the reverse side of the label, 
“This shirt was made by the National 
Association to Promote Dry Cleaning.”’ 

And now that I’m finally equipped, 
those fashion folks have gone and de- 
creed: the English gentleman look is in! 
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A Unique and Friendly 
Experience 


The 
YARN LOFT Potting Shed 


e Brand Name Yarns 

e Free Instructions 

Friday til 9:00 
345-9490 


e Heirloom Reproductions 
e Antiques & Decorative 
Crafts 


348-9885 


e Exotic Plants 
e Primitive Antiques 
e Plant Parties 


345-8281 


Tuesday to Saturday 10 — 5 


325 W. Butler Avenue (202), New Britain, Pa. 


DIFFERENCE 


by Patricia Spadaro 


At 39, Bucks County man Bob Cope tackled his last year of 
college unlike most other students ever will. A friendly, soft- 
spoken, earnest student, Bob is not someone who would normally 
stand out in a crowd. Yet Bob turned quite a few heads as he’d 
weave in and out of crowded hallways and streets on Temple 
University’s busy Philadelphia campus with his German shepherd 
Rex. 

Photography by Robert Smith-Felver Bob Cope is blind. 

Though many curious eyes have followed Bob on his way around campus, 
he does not feel his task is overwhelming or impossible. 

‘If you have the ambition and motivation to do something, you'll do it — 
that’s my philosophy,’’ says Bob with a quick smile. “Life is what you 
make it.” 

But it was not always this way for him. It took 30 years before Bob became 
totally blind and six more for him to make his decision to start college and get 
his guide dog. Rex is that “one ‘little’ difference,’’ says Bob, “that made all 
the difference in the world for me." 

Born in Perkasie, Bob has lived all his life in Bucks County and most of it 
with at least partial vision. He was born with 95 percent normal vision and the 
doctors never knew whether his vision would keep getting worse or not. 

Typical of his optimistic way of looking at his condition he tells those who 
ask, ‘‘Truthfully I was never afraid of losing my sight. I felt that it would 
happen gradually so ľd have all the time in the world to get accustomed to it. 

‘T ve always felt sorry for people who lose their sight all the sudden, like in 
a car accident, because they have no time to prepare for it." 

During his youth, Bob could read and write and do all the things other 
children could do, except get a driver’s license. With his condition, called 
Retinitis Pigmentosa, Bob had completely normal vision when he could see. 
However, he could never be sure when he might have trouble with his sight. 
Once in a while he would walk down a hall and bump into someone right in 
front of him because he couldn’t see him. 

His vision was never bad enough, though, to stop him from doing what he wanted. After high school he 
started on a full scholarship in electronics engineering at the Spring Garden Institute in Philadelphia. Tired of 
12 years of school more than anything else, he quit after six weeks. (Continued on next page) 
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He then worked for seven years as a 
part-time clerk at the A&P. At the same 
time he worked as a freelance commer- 
cial photographer with his own dark 
room. In fact, he did work for most of 
the major newspapers from Allentown 
to Philadelphia. 

In his mid-twenties Bob ran his own 
radio and television repair shop in 
Perkasie for three years but had to close 
it due to financial trouble. 

For three or four years after that Bob 
did not work, for money that is. Always 
interested in classical music, he took 
his savings and bought himself a used 
electric organ. He worked hard at his 
new hobby, sometimes even asking 
churches to let him play their pipe 
organs when no one was around. 

“I could play for hours and never 
play one song the same way twice. It 
was very inspiring,’’ he says. Even 
though he had six years of piano lessons 
as a child, playing organ was hard for 
him. His eyesight was worse than ever 
and he had to memorize every note. 

“There were just more things I 
couldn’t do," Bob says about his grow- 
ing blindness. “For instance, I used to 
use a magnifying glass over a check. If I 
held it in just the right light, I might be 
able to see the line to write my name. 
But things became more and more 
blurred.”’ 

The turning point came one night 
when he cut himself as he was paring 
some potatoes for dinner. 

He tried to see how deep the cut was, 
but could not. He studied his hand 
under a bright light and still could not 
get enough vision to see the cut. The 
blur before him was not even red. He 
realized then that he was totally blind. 

But the real turning point in Bob’s 
life came six years later when he de- 
cided to go back to school. It was not an 
easy decision to make. 

Bob began thinking about college 
when he found out that the state De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation 
would pay his tuition. 

“Iwas always the type of person who 
wanted to keep my mind open and learn 
new things, but I never felt I could 
afford school. And quite seriously, I 
was scared,’’ admits Bob. “I had been 
out of school for 18 years and I didn’t 
know what college work would be like. 


“But I was not accomplishing any- 
thing at home, other than organ play- 
ing, so I figured that if I didn’t take 
advantage of the opportunity I would be 
dumb.” 

Perhaps the biggest doubt in Bob’s 
mind, though, was something other 
than the school work. It was a fear that 
had been growing as his blindness 
grew worse, a fear of meeting new 
people and being accepted by them. 

“Tm not shy about being in public,” 
Bob says, “but I did not like to go 
shouting my condition to everyone | 
met. I could even get by for a few years 
without people knowing I was blind. 
But when ľd meet someone new, he 
would want to shake hands and I just 
wouldn’t see his hand. 

“I was afraid people would think I 
was different,’’ Bob remarks quietly, 
remembering his old hang-up. “This 
was a heavy burden, more heavy than I 
realized."" 

Getting his guide dog Rex changed 
all that. 

“The dog opened up a whole new 
world for me," claims Bob. “1t starts 
everything I do off on the right foot. 

“With the dog, people relate to me 
differently. The average person likes 
dogs and enjoys watching the dog do 
his thing. That creates a positive image 
in their minds. They say ‘I was watch- 
ing you and it’s great to see how the two 
of you get around.’ That makes me feel 
good; it’s self-perpetuating,’’ he ex- 
plains enthusiastically. 

Bob never used a cane because he 
feels it is an indication of helplessness 
which evokes feelings of pity compared 
to positive feelings of admiration with 
the dog. 

Because of the dog, Bob no longer 
stays in as much as he used to or 
worries about what others think of him. 
Instead, he thrives on “interpersonal 
communication’ and is not afraid to 
talk about his blindness with fellow stu- 
dents or acquaintances. 

“The dog has been the single biggest 
thing in my life. It’s changed my whole 
outlook. People accept me now. Maybe 
they accepted me before but I had too 
much of a burden to know whether they 
did or not,’’ Bob says. 

Rex is from the Leader Dog School in 
Rochester, Michigan, one of eight 


schools in the United States that train 
dogs for the blind. Unlike other dog 
schools, the Leader Dog School is sup- 
ported by local Lions Clubs so the dog 
does not cost the blind person anything. 

Bob spent a month in Michigan train- 
ing with Rex and calls the dog remark- 
able, and to watch him in action is just 
that. 

"Getting around is no problem at all. 
Once Rex is in a room one time, he’ll 
remember where it is. We just have to 
ask the first time we go anywhere like 
anyone else does." 

However, Bob must always have a 
mental picture of where he is going in 
case the dog doesn’t go the right way. 

“Most of the time he’s right on, but 
dogs are like kids. He’ll do something 
different to goof off once in a while. He 
has to have his fun, too,’’ Bob chuckles. 

Just as Bob managed to get around 
the campus with astounding ease, he 
also managed to do his school work with 
equal success, getting good grades. 

He borrowed about 80 percent of his 
text books on tape from Recording For 
The Blind, Inc. in New York. The books 
he was not able to get on tape, he 
bought andhad volunteers read to him. 

Bob used a tape recorder that fit in 
his jacket pocket to tape class notes. He 
either typed his homework and tests at 
home or, if they were multiple choice 
tests, he would go to another room and 
have someone read him the test. Once 
in a while teachers would give him an 
oral exam but Bob did not prefer those. 
If he had term papers to do, a ‘‘reader’’ 
would help him look up information in 
library books. 

Aside from classes, Bob enjoyed the 
college atmosphere and communica- 
tion with other students who he says 
“made me feel like one of the group." 

Perhaps the thing that impresses one 
most about Bob is his versatility, at 
school as well as at home. 

‘‘Blindness is an inconvenience, but 
it doesn’t hold me down. I still do things 
I used to do before I was blind,” says 
Bob. “I can still put up an antenna or 
change a flat tire or install an air condi- 
tioner. You don’t have to see to do 
that." 

As for recreation, Bob can get maga- 
zines and books on tape for leisure 
reading. In the past he has plaved 


organ and listened to music. He has 
even done some volunteer public rela- 
tions for Leader Dog, telling people 
about the free dogs and how Rex has 
changed his life. 

Even though much of his time has 
been spent with school, since it takes 
him longer to study with and edit taped 
notes and textbooks, Bob is much more 
active than he ever was without his dog. 
Blindness is really only an inconveni- 
ence to him, nothing more or less. 

“Each of us has things he can’t do. If 
a person can’t sing well, he doesn’t 


If it’s the unusual you’re 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 


worry about it and say ‘How am I going 
to face the day?’ each morning. You 
accept it,’’ he says firmly. 

With the same buoyant spirit, Bob 
has high hopes for the future. He chose 
psychology as his major because it was 
the field where he felt he could put what 
he learned to use. 

“Tm strong on the creative power of 
thought and positive thinking. I enjoy 
life. I think it’s great. I thought this was 
the field where I could pass some of this 
on and be helpful.” 

And that is exactly what he is doing. 
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After graduating from Temple in 
1976, Bob was accepted into and 
started a Master’s program at Temple 
University in social welfare, intending 
to go into institutional psychology. 

Now he is on a leave of absence from 
his graduate studies but he has con- 
tinued with the field study that was part 
of the program by working on a volun- 
teer basis at two eye clinics in Phila- 
delphia. 

Three days a week he works at the 
Center For The Blind’s low vision clinic 
at 36th Street and Lancaster Ave., 
interviewing and counseling new pa- 
tients. He acquaints them with the 
clinic’s services and assesses their 
needs. 

“Its very rewarding,” Bob says. 
“Tť sthe best thing I’ve done in years.’ 

As the only staff person there who is 
blind, Bob is in a unique position. ‘‘It 
gives me identity with patients. I can 
relate to their particular kinds of prob- 
lems.” 

Bob also works one day a week at a 
routine eye clinic, the Eye Institute of 
the Pennsylvania College of Optometry 
at 56 N. Broad Street in Philadelphia. 
With Rex by his side, he travels to both 
jobs quite easily, walking to the train 
station nearby his parents’ home, 
where he now lives. 

Although Bob enjoys his work, he 
has always emphasized that he may not 
always work with people with vision 
problems. According to Bob, blindness 
can be an asset in any type of coun- 
seling. 

‘Patients who have a reservation 
about talking about their problems are 
more free to open up to a blind person. 
They don’t feel like they’re being 
watched. 

" Automatically people think I’ll work 
in rehabilitating the blind,’’ he says. 
‘‘Maybe I will, but just because I’m 
blind I don’t have to devote my time 
exclusively to other blind people. I want 
to be working with the general public." 

Perhaps this is the real message one 
gets from Bob Cope. His blindness has 
not made hima recluse, though it could 
have. Nor do his ambitions make him 
larger than life. With the help of his dog 
Rex, Bob is getting as much out of life 
as anyone else and he is doing it with 
everyone else. E 


SQUARE DANCING: 
American Folk Dance 


by Margaret Brubaker 


Square dancing is more than you remember. Don’t turn away or 
put the magazine down saying, “I did it in school years ago." True, 
we all did the Virginia Reel and a little bit of elementary barn 
dancing, but today’s Western Style Square Dance cannot be com- 
pared to what we did in the “good old days.’’ To describe the 
modern square dance, we need a modern term. Let’s call it 
“Precision Pattern.’’ Webster defines square dance as: “a dance, 
asa quadrille, by a set of couples arranged in a square or in some set 
form.’’ That's a beginning, but ONLY a beginning. Promenade with 
me through a little history, and we’ll see what this Western Style 
Square Dancing is all about. 

We know that dancing is the oldest art form and that primitive 
tribes danced instead of building shelters for themselves. Dance 
was used then for religious and ritualistic performances. Later, as 
part of the English social life, the Morris Dance and the English 
Country Dance appeared during the early part of the 15th century. 
The French contributed the minuet and the contredanse. 

As time moved on, around the beginning of the 18th century, the 
English and French started to forget their country dances. In the 
19th century the American cotillion led to the Great Quadrille which 
was performed to live music and with a prompter who told the 
dancers what was coming next. In the 20th century a dance called 
the Running Set was discovered in the Appalachian Mountains. 

From the beginning of the 20th century to 1946 not much tradi- 
tional dancing was done. When it did return after the Second World 
War, it was called Old Time or Eastern Style. What callers who were 
left used live music. Today, however, even though the CALLERS 
are very much alive, the music is recorded, and the dance is known 
as Western Style or “Precision Pattern." 

Weare very lucky in this area because among the many places we 
dance is one called Mac’s Barn. Located in Kulpsville, it was built 
by Mac McKenderick who, with his live musicians, began a club. 
Mac retired about six years ago and sold the barn but with the 
understanding that it is to remain a place for dancing. Once in a 
while you see Mac back at the barn to say hello to his friends. 

Most of the square dancers in this area belong to the Federation 
of Delaware Valley Square and Round Dancers, an organization 
which aids the clubs and the dancers in their goal to promote, 
preserve and enhance this recreational activity. At the Federation’s 
first meeting on Sunday, July 17, 1960 there were thirty-five repre- 
sentatives present from that many clubs. Today we have well over 
100 clubs and more than 3,000 dancers who are Federation 
members. We have grown to this size in a matter of 17 years. At 
present, the Federation is divided into four districts. Pen-Del 
consists of northern Delaware and southeastern Pennsylvania; 
Bucks-Trenton is comprised of clubs in parts of Bucks County and 
central New Jersey; Mid-East Penn covers parts of Bucks County, 
Montgomery County and the Lehigh Valley; and Penn-Jersey 
includes clubs from both Pennsylvania and south Jersey. 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


3 carene ; The Buckaroos at Salem United Church in Doylestown meet once a 
Each year in the Fall, and coinciding with Square Dance Week, month in the summer. 
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the Federation holds a convention in 
Philadelphia. We used to hold it at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, but now that 
it is closed, we have moved over to the 
Philadelphia Sheraton. The convention 
attracts a capacity crowd. This year 


registration will be held to 2,000 to / 


assure enough dancing room. 

Nationwide and internationally, 
square dancers have an opportunity for 
‘‘togetherness’’ at least once a year at 
their National Convention, an annual 
tradition now for 26 years. Each year 
the National is held in a city which had 
to bid for the privilege of being the 
host. This year (June 23-25) the 26th 
National was hosted by our own Feder- 
ation of Delaware Valley Square and 
Round Dancers, and the location was 
Atlantic City; more than 20,000 dancers 
registered! English is the universal 
language for the callers. Six hundred 
registered to call at the 26th National, 
quite a few from foreign countries. 
Dancers also came from as far away as 
Japan and Australia. 

Back in the “good old days" the 
dancers could memorize the dances, 
but today this is impossible. Our dance 
figures have become so numerous that 
we have classes (20 to 30 weeks) just to 
learn the basic 50 figures. Graduation 
and a diploma signify that a new gradu- 
ate knows at least 50 figures and is 
ready to join a regular club, but there is 
still more to learn. From the basics, the 
dancers move on to what is called Main- 
stream (an additional 25 figures) and 
Mainstream Plus (still another 25) and, 
if they so desire, they may continue into 
Advanced and Challenge dancing, re- 
guiring still another hundred figures. 

Sguare dancing is not competitive, 
however. Couples just seek a level that 
pleases them and, hopefully, they can 
find the type of dancing they want 
among the many clubs and workshops 
in the area. Clothing is important, too. 
Today, we wear Western Style cloth- 
ing, and there are some rules to be 
followed such as long-sleeved shirts for 
the men: full skirts over crinolines and 
petti-pants for the ladies. 

Age is no barrier. Dancers from nine 
to 90 enjoy this wonderful activity. 
Square dancing literally has mush- 
roomed in popularity over the last 25 
years. Now we even have a President 


Square dancing depends on a good caller and 
Buck Fish is considered one of the best. His 
portable sound system and music augment his 
chantand song... he leads and the room swings. 


and First Lady who are square dancers! 
Weare trying to get Congress to make 
Square Dancing the national folk dance 
of the U.S.A. 

Callers also have their own associa- 
tion. Because of this, calls can be stand- 
ardized, the quality of calling can be 
evaluated and caller-dancer relations 
can be clarified. Actually, the callers’ 
association is older than the dancers’ 
federation. It is probably safe to as- 
sume that it was the callers themselves 
who rekindled the remaining embers 
and fired up the old enthusiasm for 
square dancing. Callers are classified 
generally as ‘‘local’’ or “national." 
The terms describe the difference. One 
group stays within a given area, and 
from this group comes the ‘‘club 
caller.” The other group travels — 
sometimes great distances — across 
the nation. Both, of course, receive fees 
in proportion to their expenses and 
reputation, and fees generally range 
from $65.00 per night on up. Many 
callers hold other regular jobs, but 
quite a few make calling a full-time 
career. Some of their time is also gener- 
ously donated for benefit dances and 
for special “first-nighters"" to promote 
square dancing. After all, the health, 
welfare and longevity of this pastime 
depend upon a new crop of dancers 
each year. 


At a square dance we do line and 
round dances between what we call 
“tips. A tip has two parts. The first 
consists of about three to four minutes 
of ‘‘hash’’ (the caller puts together a 
series of movements based on calls 
known to the dancers and uses any 
“hoedown"" record that will give him 
the appropriate beat). The second part 
of a tip is the singing call. Here the 
caller uses a series of movements 
already written to go with a particular 
recorded melody. Caller and dancers 
must now perform a pre-designed 
dance that will begin and end with that 
particular record. Singing calls are 
more relaxed and smooth than the 
‘‘hash’’ calls where both dancers and 
callers strive to keep everyone going 
without breaking a square down. 

We have clubs that do just round 
dancing, but round dancers are square 
dancers, too. The term, square danc- 
ing, includes round dancing, line danc- 
ing, and contra dancing, which uses the 
same figures but in a smoother, less 
energetic fashion. (We have a club that 
is exclusively devoted to contra 
dancing!) 

Square dancing is such a popular 
activity in the Delaware Valley that 
each district in the Federation has its 
own publication to keep everyone in- 
formed about dances, meetings, 
special events and educational material 
of appropriate interest. The square 
dance calendars in these publications 
show at a glance that there are several 
places to dance every night in the week! 

Almost any kind of dancing is fun as 
well as good exercise. Square dancing 
is special. It is friendly, relatively in- 
expensive, attractive to people from 
many different backgrounds, and if the 
attitude is right, very relaxing. One 
can’t think about personal problems 
andlistentothe caller atthe same time! 
Muscles relax, tensions ease, the music 
soothes. Square dancingisgreat! M 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Readers who are 
interested in the activities of area 
square dancing groups may write to 
Margaret Brubaker in care of PANO- 
RAMA, 57 W. Court Street, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901, giving their addresses 
so that they can be directed to the club 
nearest their home. 
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Guide 


by Rosemarie P. Vassalluzzo 


The Nutshell 


FULFILLING YOUR 
AUDIO NEEDS 


As I sit here and reach over to our 
stereo to lower the treble I realize that 
our family here in Langhorne is part of 
the group included in the electronic 
sound statistics. We are part of the 
population that spends about $900 for 
our high fidelity listening needs. We 
are part of the group that spends $9 
million annually on stereo equipment. 
And when we buy we can select equip- 
ment ranging from $325 to $10,000. 
Satisfying the audio needs of the music 
lovers and C. B. buffs in our Delaware 
Valley takes some intelligent recom- 
mendations. I’ve only skimmed the sur- 
face with just a handful of shops in our 
area specializing in this dynamic means 
of audio communication that has revo- 
lutionized the music world. 

What type of stereo-hi-fi sound sys- 
tem should you consider buying? The 
purpose of stereophonic sound is to re- 
produce the feeling of depth, or of 
sounds coming from many points. [tis a 
quality of music that a listener would 
receive if he heard the sounds in 
person. In order to create this effect, 
the artists and engineers make two or 
more separate recordings from micro- 
phones placed at various points around 
the room. Therefore, the speaker sys- 
tem plays a major role. 

I made my visits to area Stereo and 
Audio Shops and there seemed to be a 
common theme to much of the informa- 
tion shared with me. The first question 
ultimately asked of me was — Are you 
just setting up a stereo listening de- 
vice? If so you will need the basic 
system of playing and listening com- 
ponents. The second question — which 
seemed to prevail at all of the shops — 
was, How much money do you have to 
spend? 

Another very important aspect of 


selecting the proper sound equipment 
depends on the people who will be 
listening. It is mandatory to look at the 
listening tastes of the buyer. This is 
accomplished by asking what radio sta- 
tion the customer listens to. How many 
people in the family? What are their 
ages? There may be a need for a com- 
promise so that one part of the family is 
not offended. Ultimately, there are 
control devices on most stereos to 
adjust sounds to accommodate differ- 
ent listening needs. 

Another important fact to consider is 
how the home is furnished. Is it heavily 
decorated with lots of furniture that 
might absorb sound? Or is it rather 
sparsely furnished, therefore permit- 
ting the sounds to bounce? The condi- 
tion of the room, as well as its size, are 
of the utmost importance. 

Another very important piece of 
information is — If you have a stereo, 
what type of set do you presently own? 
This will help the salesman determine 
the clarity of sound you might be 
accustomed to. Along with the com- 
ponent, the speakers play a major role 
in the quality of sound you will receive 
from your set. The Audiolab on Oxford 
Valley Road in Fairless Hills is by far 
one of the area’s finest places to select 
your speakers. It is one of 300 dealers in 
the entire country to carry brands such 
as Yamaha and Nakamichi. They also 
offer speakers that are designed and 
built by the company itself. The assem- 
bling and testing of these custom-made 
speakers is done right on the premises 
in Fairless Hills. So, if you are an eso- 
teric, high grade, quality music de- 
votee, Charles Rogers of The Audiolab 
is the person to see. 

Traveling north we find The Radio 
Shack on Easton Road in the Warring- 


ton Plaza. Like many of the Radio 
Shacks, they have a wide variety of all 
types of electronic devices as well as 
records and tapes. The Radio Shack 
also carries a good selection for your 
repair and accessory needs such as 
wires, plugs, antennas and head- 
phones. Here you can also find the book 
that will make you an electronic expert. 
Farther along in Warrington we come 
across The Sound Shop in King’s Plaza. 
They carry a wide selection of brand 
name components, speakers, as well as 
tape recorders and cassettes. 

In Buckingham we come upon Moore 
Audio Systems, at Routes 202 and 263. 
Mike McCook tells us he can be very 
helpful in all phases of stereo sound 
and accessories. Aside from the retail- 
ing of stereo and hi-fi components, 
Mike states that he specializes in 
custom sound installation for restau- 
rants and nightclubs. His shop recently 
completed the sound work at The 
Lambertville House and Tom Moore’s. 
They’ve just started work on Chez 
Odette. 

In the Quakertown Shopping Plaza 
we find Bryn Mawr Stereo and T.V. 
They are located across from Trainer’s 
Restaurant. It seems that the average 
person generally spends $300 to get 
started. They carry a full line of Sony 
and Pioneer. The price range of the 
equipment found here goes the full 
gamut, depending on the quality of the 
component and speakers. 

In Montgomery County there is Penn 
Stereo Center at 100 S. York Road in 
Hatboro. Here you will find all of the 
known brands and all of the equipment 
necessary to fulfill your audio needs. In 
Willow Grove Shopping Center is 
Soundex. Here there is a wide selection 
of tapes, stereo and hi-fi components 
along with speakers. Just about any 
price range can be satisfied here. A 
testing of your listening tastes is avail- 
able so that you can buy a receiver and 
speaker that are compatible. 


CITIZEN BAND CRAZE 
In the Feasterville area, just a stone’s 
throw from Tech Hi-Fi at the inter- 
section of Bustleton Ave. and Street 
Rd. we have Baas Communication. 
Steve Pagliaro informs us that his shop 
carries all types of communication de- 


vices; however, he specializes primar- 
ily in Citizen Band Radio or the ‘‘C.B.”’, 
the hottest item especially during the 
1976 Christmas Season. The C.B. is 
expected to be a big seller in Decem- 
ber of 1977. It seems that C.B. users 
cover a wide range of people: teenagers 
to plant managers to top executives 
traveling the expressways. One of the 
main advantages of the C.B. is the 
ability to communicate with your home 
or office while enroute. It also seems to 
play a major role in avoiding traffic 
jams. 

In Telford we find The Grey Fox. Ken 
Carr, the proprietor, will be happy to 
guide you whether you are a novice or 
an experienced C.B. buff. There are not 
too many shops that specialize only in 
C.B.’s and like Baas, The Grey Fox 
deals specifically in Citizens Band ham 
radios. They carry the full line of known 
models and are especially qualified to 
install them in automobiles. 


THE FUTURE 

My most exciting interview was with 
The Barrie Sound Studios at 331 West 
Montgomery Ave. in North Wales. 
Wayne Barrie tells me that the trend for 
the future in the audio world, although 
rather costly for the ordinary family, is 
the Audio-Visual Cassette and Tape 
Recorders. His studio sells and services 
the top of the line audio-visual equip- 
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Moore. ludio Systems 
SALES - SE oo. ný ONS 


Routes 202 & 263 Buckingham, Pa. 


794-5573 


ment. Most of us immediately think of 
cassette and slide projectors, or cas- 
sette and motion picture, or filmstrips 
and cassettes. His studio is responsible 
for the writing, editing, directing, and 
producing of both film and sound for 
many of our national companies and 
industries, including Sperry Univac, 
Prudential, Sorbus Company, Bethle- 
hem Steel and Allenwood. In elec- 
tronics they produce for Fischer & 
Porter, Bell Telephone and Leeds and 
Northrup. 

In the medical field they produce for 
Johnson and Johnson, Merck Sharp 
and Dohme, McNeil Lab and other well 
known pharmaceutical companies. You 
may have been to the hospital or local 
doctor’s office and slipped a cartridge 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Consumers, 
does your 


audio dealer 
really care? 


At Moore Audio we'll explain the latest 
advancements in hi-fi and take the time 
to see to it that you end up buying the 
best equipment at the lowest prices with- 
in your budget. We feel that educated 
customers are the best customers. 
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PEGGY MARTELL 

‘If you have a child vou love and hate 
at the same time, you have a hyper- 
active child,’’ declares Peggy Martell, 
President of The Feingold Association 
of Lower Bucks County. 

The Feingold Association works with 
hyperactive and learning-disabled chil- 
dren. Mrs. Martell, the mother of a 
hyperactive child, became involved 
‘‘because I was screaming at my son all 
the time, and it was driving me crazy. 

‘‘These kids are so bad and get into 
so many things, vou would not believe 
it," she explains. 

Hyperactive children may exhibit 
some or all of over two dozen symptoms 
of their disorder, and all share an in- 
ability to cope with their individual 
energy levels. ‘‘Each child is different, 
and if you think you have a hyperactive 
child, you probably do,’’ remarks Mrs. 
Martell. She lists the Association’s 
main objectives as “helping these chil- 
dren deal with themselves, adjust to 
school and interact with their families." 

Peggy Martell frequently speaks to 
groups interested in The Feingold 
Association’s work, and what she has 
seen and heard during the six months 
of the Lower Bucks County Chapter’s 
existence has convinced her that more 
than 30 percent of the children in Lower 
Bucks are hyperactive. 


“The teachers are the ones alerting 
us to the scope of the problem,” she 
reports. ‘‘There’s a lot of violence in 
the schools, and these children are 
violent.” 

‘‘Hyperactive children usually grow 
into hyperactive adults — muggers, 
rapists, wife and child beaters — the 
absolute beasts of the community,” 
she adds. ‘‘Many of those labeled 
socially or emotionally disturbed could 
be more accurately described as hyper- 
active." 

The Feingold Association recom- 
mends eliminating artificial additives 
from the hyperactive child" s diet. Mrs. 
Martell, a resident of Levittown, says 
she and other members of the organi- 
zation have achieved gratifying results 
by doing so and hope to persuade local 
school officials to provide special meals 
for students on the Feingold diet. Mrs. 
Martell points out that this would 
require only a few changes in existing 
cafeteria procedures and that the addi- 
tional cost would be absorbed by the 
parents of the students participating in 
the program. 
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Pa N 
MARY JANE WILLIAMS 

“If you want to cage something, go 
cage your little brother,” Mary Jane 
Williams, proprietor of the Ark Animal 
Hospital, tells people who ask her how 
to domesticate wild animals. 

Located at Ms. Williams’ Newtown 
farm — the Intensive Care Unit isin her 


the basics whereby, with just a few im- 
provements, we could still live simply, 
but acceptably. By going a bit further, 
with money and work, we can fill these 
same structures with the appliances 
and facilities that are the hallmarks of 
the 20th century mode of life and, 
presto, these 18th century houses are 
havens of luxury. 

In support of our opening para- 
graphs, we must point out that a typical 
Bucks County stone house does reflect 
some details that obtained since before 
the Renaissance. One of these is the 


kitchen — the Ark offers treatment to 
wild animals, who are returned to their 
natural surroundings after they re- 
cover. Ms. Williams works closely with 
local game wardens, who bring her 
many of her patients. Others are re- 
ferred to her by veterinarians. 

The number of patients at the Ark 
ranges from 10 to 75, the length of con- 
finement being determined by the 
animal and its condition. Ms. Williams 
takes a busman"s holiday in early 
Spring “to watch the warblers migrat- 
ing, " but most of her days and many of 
her nights are spent with her patients. 
She is self-taught and licensed by the 
state and federal governments to 
handle wild animals. 

‘‘I try to help out where man has 
interfered,” she explains. “I don’t 
think the balance of nature was set up 
to cope with cars and a human popula- 
tion gobbling up land." 

The Bucks County Audubon Society 
recently established a fund for the Ark, 
but Ms. Williams, the mother of four, 
pays most of the hospital’s bills. 

“I really care whether these animals 
are helped or not," she says. “Is a 
moral issue.’ 


JOHN RUDOLPH 

If a picture is worth a thousand 
words, John Rudolph’s postcards were 
worth a million. 

A resident of Bristol Township, 
Rudolph belonged to an international 
postcard exchange club between 1917 
and 1923. The club bulletin published 
names and addresses of members 
throughout the world. “You sent a 
card, then they sent a card," Rudolph 
recalls. 


Custom Cabinetry 
Dry Sinks 

Desks 

Hutches 

Bureaus 


1776 Easton Road 
Route 611 


Doylestown, Pa. 
348 -8136.345-7045 


Many members collected specific 
types of cards, but Rudolph “went for 
anything anybody wanted to ex- 
change." As a result, he accumulated 
more than 1,000 views of far-away 
places with strange-sounding names, 
many printed during the first decade of 
this century. 
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Rudolph eventually lost interest in 
his hobby. He disposed of some cards 
because of storage problems, lost 
others in a flood, and gave an album of 
them to his oldest son. Several hundred 
of his cards were recently exhibited on 
the Bucks County Community College 
Artmobile, which he feels “proves 
somebody must be interested in them.”’ 

Rudolph is especially fond of a series 
of cards depicting the courtship and 
marriage of a young Japanese couple 
and of some handpainted designs he 
describes as “too nice to be called 
postcards.” 

Although the reverse sides of some 
of the Rudolph acquisitions are blank, 
many have been used for correspond- 
ence. As often as not, the messages 
conclude with the universally popular 
‘Having a wonderful time. Wish vou 
were here." Ta 
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118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 
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‘Specializing in 
Early American & 
Reproduction 
Fixtures 


Mon. - Thurs. 8:00-5:00 
Fri. 8:00-9:00 


Sat. 9:00-1:00 


ELECTRIC 
X SUPPLY COMPANY 
LIGHTING CENTER 


16 Washington Ave. Souderton, Pa. 18964 
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VALANCES 
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BLINDS 
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Slotter Motors AMU 
Jack Slotter 855-1027/855-9041 
Wm. R. Snyder, Commercial 
& Industrial Photography 
Brian McNeill 699-4130 
M. S. Stefonick Real Estate 
Mike Stefonick 368-6666/368-3636 
Tab Data Processing & 
Office Equipment 
Dan Slemmer - Sales Rep. 
723-0961 
WNPV Radio 
Ben Romano - Adv. Sales 
855-8211 
Walsh Janitorial Service 
Michael J. Walsh 368-3409 
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before being voted upon as a full mem- 
ber. He must represent a category of 
business not competitive with any other 
member. He is also required to bring 
leads to meetings during the month or 
forfeit his membership. 

Meetings are held regularly — same 
time, place and usually: at breakfast. 
Each member is required to give a 
‘‘classification’’ talk of 30 minutes or 
less during the year at which time he 
may exhibit his product, show slides — 
in general, describe what he does and 
how fellow members may help him. 
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(215) 822-9787 
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105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
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COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 
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Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


Restoration 


ience. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Michael J. Cappello is representa- 
tive-in-charge of the newly-located 
office of Mosely, Hallgarten & Esta- 
brook, Inc. in the Cross Keys Office 
Center, Doylestown. It is a fully diversi- 
fied investment firm and a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges. Mr. Cappello 
resides in Sellersville. William J. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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An important luxury that developed towards the end of the Middle Ages. Note 


OUR MEDIEVAL HERITAGE 


trammel on crane. 


In domestic architecture as well as in 
ecclesiastical building, it has been the 
custom of historians to state that cer- 
tain details in building and room ar- 
rangement go back to the Middle Ages. 
From this, by extension, we are told 
that our Bucks County houses are 
‘‘medievally inspired.’ 

Let's look into this subject and find 
out whether the Middle Ages actually 
reached down with a long arm to influ- 
ence the building and home life of early 
settlers in Pennsylvania. For our dis- 
cussion we will take the period dating 
from the 12th century to the end of the 
15th century, at which later time the 
Renaissance, having burst forth in 
Italy, and pushed northward through 
France, Germany and the Low 
Countries, began to flower in England. 

With the Battle of Hastings, 1066, 
the rough Saxon culture, overpowered 
by William the Conqueror, began slow- 
lyto become Normanized. Though time 
passed, the feudal system of the Saxons 
changed only little. In villages, the 
workers, called villeins, were practi- 
cally the property of their overlords. 
Each worker lived in a small thatched 
hut of wattles or earth, consisting of a 


single room, with a hole for chimney, 
windows with wooden shutters only, 
and a few pieces of rough furniture. 
The Lord of the Manor lived in a large 
stone or timber house with a heavy door 
hung upon wrought iron hiriges and 
locked by a great iron key. The house 
was heavily fortified. 

Agriculture was carried on in narrow 
strips of land, and the workers were 
forced to work several days a week for 
the Lord. The mill on the stream be- 
longed to the Lord, and to this mill the 
villagerswere bound to take their grain 
to be ground. 

During most of this period, towns 
were also strongly fortified and 
guarded by gates which could be locked 
upon order or at curfew. 

Craftsmen were essential citizens. 
Smiths made iron parts of the plough 
and shoes for the beasts; carpenters 
repaired the wooden dwellings; wheel- 
wrights fashioned wagons. 

Churches were in the “Norman" 
style, universal in England from the 7th 
to the 12th centuries, with simple, 
semi-circular arches known as Roman- 
esque, very beautiful and places loved 
as gathering spots and centers for 


pageantry. In the later Middle Ages, 
churches took on the Gothic style with 
its pointed arch. 

By contrast, tents were in use for 
warriors on the march, often through a 
landscape full of deep, dark forests, 
teeming with boars and wolves. 

Most common utensils were made of 
wood, although metalwork attained a 
high standard in pewter, a mixture of 
brass and tin, goldsmithing, silver- 
smithing, and bell-founding. Clay pots, 
roof tiles and glass were in use by the 
wealthy, and all through the Middle 
Ages the industries of quarrying, tan- 
ning, mining of ore, leather-working 
and more helped to make the life of the 
rich more comfortable. 

Some of this sounds quite bearable, 
but there was little luxury as we know 
it. With fires burning in the center of 
the room, whether in a great hall or ina 
small hut, and with cooking often 
taking place outdoors, and cleanliness 
a spiritual rather than a physical mat- 
ter, we would be miserable. 

Our ancestors in Bucks County, New 
England, or in the southern colonies, 
often from the same working class or 
craftsman status that existed in the 
Middle Ages, had ideas of home con- 
struction and home-making, heating 
and cleanliness far in advance of those 
on same level in society during the 12th 
to 16th centuries. 

One look at even an unrestored 
Bucks County home is enough to see 
the progress made in the number of 
rooms, the large chimneys and fire- 
places that restricted the fire and 
smoke, the glass sash windows, the 
stone sinks in which water could be 
poured for washing, the cellars and 
garrets for storage. All these represent 
the basics whereby, with just a few im- 
provements, we could still live simply, 
but acceptably. By going a bit further, 
with money and work, we can fill these 
same structures with the appliances 
and facilities that are the hallmarks of 
the 20th century mode of life and, 
presto, these 18th century houses are 
havens of luxury. 

In support of our opening para- 
graphs, we must point out that a typical 
Bucks County stone house does reflect 
some details that obtained since before 
the Renaissance. One of these is the 


opposing door syndrome, seen in the 
long, narrow Bucks County houses, 
that puzzles most people. This arrange- 
ment originally brought draft into the 
one large room of a medieval house 
and, with the help of baffles near the 
two doors, helped the smoke to escape 
through the aperture above. Another is 
the trammel on crane that hung from 
the great fireplace cavern in colonial 
America. The trammel was in use in the 
13th century and probably earlier. A 
third is the solid stone and brick 
beehive oven which in the Middle Ages 
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differed from colonial beehives only in 
that it had to be built apart from the 
house. The winding staircases, too, are 
of very early origin. 

These elements clung to our tradi- 
tions through the ages, but other 
amenities came from a later period. We 
would be unhappy without our ade- 
guate windows, our fireplaces, our 
smooth, plastered walls, and our 
beautiful wood paneling. All of these 
are spin-offs of the Renaissance, the 
great resurgence that took place after 
the beginning of the 16th century. M 
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North Penn 
Tip Club 


Barrie Sound Studio 
Wayne Barrie 699-3646 
Shaw Barton Inc. 
Bill Gotwals - Advertising, 
Sales Promotion 822-2101 
Bee Jay Carpets 
Bob Hendricks 
855-5757/855-0467 
S.M. Begley Assoc. Human 
Resource Development 
Steven Begley 643-6181 
Bestway Printing Service 
John Swartz 368-4140 
Boiler Erection & 
Repair Co., Inc. 
Geo. H. Carey, Jr. 646-9500 
Kenneth E. Booth 
Insulation Technology 542-9328 
Bucks County Panorama 
Magazine 
Susan Mease - Sales 348-9505 
Joseph J. Del Ciotto, Jr. 
Architect 855-4771 
Ed. P. Gotwals 
Notary Public-Insurance 723-2977 
Hammers Moving & Storage 
Sue Gamble 855-9051 
Douglass Hazlett 
Financial Planning & Insurance 
699-3441/699-5836 
Lohr Iron Works 
Warren C. Beuttenmuller OR3-4718 
Moats & Taylor 
Electric Supplies 
Bud Moats 368-1641 
Neville’s Landscaping 
Bill Neville 822-9680 
North Penn Chamber 
of Commerce 
Buzz Allen - Exec. V. P. 855-8414 
North Wales Meats 
Bill Earussi 699-4420 
Geo. Reese, Rep. 855-0775 
Clyde S. Walton Fuel Oil 


Rieg Carpet & Furniture 
Cleani 


Al Rieg 723-2080 
S&G Water Conditioning 
Jim Steel 855-0575/OS2-2030 
Slotter Motors AMC 
Jack Slotter 855-1027/855-9041 
Wm. R. Snyder, Commercial 
& Industrial Photography 
Brian McNeill 699-4130 
M. S. Stefonick Real Estate 
Mike Stefonick 368-6666/368-3636 
Tab Data Processing & 
Office Eguipment 


Dan Slemmer - Sales Rep. 
723-0961 

WNPV Radio 
Ben Romano - Adv. Sales 
855-8211 

Walsh Janitorial Service 
Michael J. Walsh 368-3409 
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TIP CLUBS 


Nationwide there are approximately 
500 Tip Clubs meeting weekly — men 
and women exchanging ideas, sharing 
business experiences — and most im- 
portant, giving ‘‘tips’’ to one another 
for sales leads. 

In 1957, Bernard S. Browning, presi- 
dent of General Business Services, who 
was at that time selling recordkeeping 
services to small businesses, found he 
needed wider exposure and more 
sources of communication to get new 
business. Asa result of his concern, the 
Tip Clubs were formed. “The purpose 
of the club," Browning explained, “is 
to provide a means for ambitious sales- 
men to make more sales easier by 
bringing them together weekly at 
breakfast to exchange information 
about old and new businesses in the 
area. In becoming acquainted with 
other salesmen in noncompetitive 
lines, each member is able to help his 
customers by recommending leading 
products or services they may need. In 
helping his customers in other ways, he 
will enhance their loyalty to him and 
increase his own business." 

The clubs have between 25 to 30 
members, are independent, but have 
certain basic requirements. A potential 
member must attend three meetings 
before being voted upon as a full mem- 
ber. He must represent a category of 
business not competitive with any other 
member. He is also required to bring 
leads to meetings during the month or 
forfeit his membership. 

Meetings are held regularly — same 
time, place and usually: at breakfast. 
Each member is required to give a 
‘‘classification’’ talk of 30 minutes or 
less during the year at which time he 
may exhibit his product, show slides — 
in general, describe what he does and 
how fellow members may help him. 


When a sale has been made as a result 
of a tip, a dollar is given to the tipster. 
One club collects these dollars in a big 
jar and when $25 accumulates it is 
given to an area home for wayward 
boys and used to send a boy home for a 
weekend. 

“Some clubs are more socially 
oriented,’’ according to Len Montgom- 
ery of General Business Services, a 
member of two clubs and who, with Bill 
Schlicher, then Executive Director of 
North Penn Chamber of Commerce, 
founded the first Tip Club in our area in 
1971. “There is one club that is more 
consumer oriented,” he said. 

The North Penn Club periodically 
visits fellow members’ places of busi- 
ness in the evening, and every third 
week a member teaches marketing and 
motivation. Sometimes there will be a 
speaker from industry. It is one of the 
few clubs to keep a sales record — now 
at a million dollars. 

Our Bux-Mont area boasts four 
established clubs plus a fledgling in 
Quakertown. Information on this one 
may be had by calling 215:536-5305. 

When so many diverse interests get 
together, coverage of the business 
community is outstanding — not to 
mention the enjoyment of the exper- 
ience. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Michael J. Cappello is representa- 
tive-in-charge of the newly-located 
office of Mosely, Hallgarten & Esta- 
brook, Inc. in the Cross Keys Office 
Center, Doylestown. It is a fully diversi- 
fied investment firm and a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges. Mr. Cappello 
resides in Sellersville. William J. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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, BUSINESS 


CONSUMER SERVICE 


Bank of Old York Rd. 
Gene Dailey 659-3400 
Jane Bertholf 


Free Lance Photographer 
844-5313 
Birkbeck Bros. 
Storm Windows & Awnings 
Robert Birkbeck 672-1142 
Bucks County Panorama 
Magazine 
Susan Mease 348-9505 
Bux-Mont Sign Co. 
Wm. Sweigart 675-1040 
Carbuy Motors 
675-0857 
CDS Insurance Cooperative 
Insurance, Investments, Notary 
Wm. A. Betholf 672-8720 
CDS Insurance Cooperative 
Auto & Homeowners Insurance 
Florence Blei 672-8720 
CDS Insurance Cooperative 
Tax Shelters & Employee 
Benefits RayMeNamee, 643-0255 
County Line Custom Interiors 
Augustus R. Boyd 674-9485 
County Roofers, Inc. 
David McCullough 675-1766 
Eckman Locksmith 
Russell C. Eckman 674-4230 
Lane Exterminating 
Phillip Lane 646-8380 
Lohr Iron Works 


Warren C. Beuttenmuller 
355-9393 


E. J. Miles Realty Co. 
Edward J. Miles 672-6886 

Robert P. Olexa 
Electrician - Security Wiring 
672-7606 

John T. Quinn, Esquire 
Attorney-at-Law 646-4880 

Reit Fuel Oil Co. 
John Rowen 659-6100 

S&G Water Conditioning 
James S. Steele 672-2030 

Dominic Serratore 


Contractor-Builder-Concrete 
357-3825 


Sir Speedy Instant 


Printing Ctr. 
Peter A. Juisto, Jr. 659-2757 


Willow Grove Travel 
Agency, Inc. 
arl F. Hischmann 659-3774 
J.B. Winder, Inc. 
Fire & Police Pauipment 
Mildred H. Winder 659-2737 


Wintersport Skating Arena 
Walter E. B. Jewell 659-4253 


RMINSTE 
TIPS CLUB 


Together in 
Professional Services 


George Brucker & Co., Inc. 
ae Sales & Repairs 
4566 /CH7-9500 


Bucks County Panorama 
Magazine 
348-9505 


Richard T. Canfield Assoc. 
“The Company Store” 
Business Brokerage 968-6726 


Copy Post Printing 
343-0970 


County Line Custom 
Interiors, Inc. 
672-2538/674-9485 


Dan Farmer, Realtor 
674-1666 


Funventures in Travel, Inc. 
674-8418 


General Business Services 
Len Montgomery 355-4430 


H. P. Hinderliter, Jr. 
Licensed Electrician DI3-3 244 


Leeland & Stone 
General Contractor 
OS5-5339/0S4-2163 


Nelson T. Lerch 
Plumbing & Heating 674-2117 


MCL Personnel 
674-9186 


Mike’s Lock Shop 
672-5813 


Nationwide Insurance 
Robt. L. Goldsworthy OS5-8740 


Dottie Newsome 
Book Barter Shop 674-5438 


Provident National Bank 
674-8550 


S&G Water Conditioning 
855-0575/082-2030 


Sinkler, Inc. Fuel Oil & 
Heating 357-7100/DI3-1050 


Wm. H. Stahl Chevrolet, Inc. 
322-6522 


Warminster Manor Restaurant 
0582-3399 


CENTRAL 
BUCKS 
TIPS CLUB 


Together in Professional Services 


Aqua Electric 
249-3353 
Brinker’s Fuels, Inc. 
348-2670 
Bucks County Panorama 
Magazine 
348-9505 
Richard T. Canfield Assoc. 
“The Company Store" 
Business Brokerage 968-6726 


Class - Harlan Realtors 
348-8111 
Clover Janitorial Service, Inc. 
345-7615 
Copy Post Instant Printing 
343-0970 
Cotlar, Mantz, Aglow & Elliott 
Law Firm 345-7310/343-3600 
DeHaven & Townsend, 
Crouter & Bodine 
Stock Broker TU7-7660 
Dennis Kerr Daikeler 
Interior Design Consultant 
822-9720 
W. Doughty 
Landscape Contractor 822-1722 
Frankenfield Buick Inc. 
348-8183 
General Business Services 
Len Montgomery 355-4430 
Girard Bank 
585-3428/343-3 286 
Paul Hagerty 
Sales Promotion 348-2172 
Charles Howard Floor Covering 
345-6053 
Leo J. Hughes & Assoc. 
Insurance 
836-1510 
MCL Personnel 
674-9186 
Office Systems Inc. 
345-9020 
Plant’s Tree Removal 
794-8268 
Ray Rose 
General Carpentry 
822-8802/822-1722 
Sonic Sciences, Inc. 
674-5770 
Volk Tire Corp. 
345-6660 
Welcome Wagon 
343-6812 
Young & Bowman 
Plumbing & Heating 
348-5097 /348-2034 
Zimmerman Professional 
Carpet Cleaning 
536-4457 
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The Kiss of the Sun è AG 
for Pardon 

The Song of the Bird 
for Mirth 

One is nearer God's 

Heart in a Garden 

Than anywhere else ||} 
on Earth AL 


Feeney’s Nursery 


Inc. 
INDOOR-OUTDOOR 
GARDEN CENTER 


1134 Bustleton Pike 
Feasterville, Pa. 
(215) 322-4300 


an ta n We v ra vl ALAI 
OUTSTANDING LANDSCAPES 


Fine Quality 
Unusual Selection of 
Nursery Plants & Indoor Plants 
Plan to visit our new Greenhouse. 
Dried Flowers 
Gifts & Fall Decorations 


Open 9:00 A.M. till Sundown 


ROUTE 1 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
295-1138 
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| by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director — 


WOOD-BURNING STOVES 
VS. FIREPLACES 


Why talk about wood-burning stoves 
in a garden column? Many people 
have asked questions on wood-burning 
stoves and safety precautions. So, I’ve 
pulled together a few thoughts from 
Walter Johnson, Extension Forestry 
Specialist at Penn State. 

Solid wood, whether round, split, 
slabs, or lumber scrap, can be burned 
in almost any stove or fireplace 
equipped with a hearth or grate fine 
enough to retain the wood ash, but 
efficiency will be low if the combustion 
space is low. 

In some stoves equipped with deep 
firepots, the use of short lengths of 
wood and the close packing of the 
pieces provides for a more efficient 
operation. Generally, these stoves are 
not operated at uniform rates but at 
burning rates that vary widely accord- 
ing to the weather and heating re- 
quirements. Under such conditions, it 
is sometimes difficult to maintain the 
temperature in the firebox at the igni- 
tion temperature. As a result, the 
unburned tars and gases go up the 
chimney where they are deposited as 
creosote or lead to metal stovepipe 
corrosion. If the stovepipe is long, 
there is strong likelihood that the flue 
gas will be cooled to the point where 
the tars, and sometimes water, will 
condense and leak through the joints. 
A rapid increase in the flue-gas tem- 
perature may cause chimney fires by 
igniting the accumulated tar. 

The burning of wood in fireplaces is 
the least efficient method of generat- 
ing heat. Ordinary fireplaces deliver to 
the room only a tenth of the heating 
value of wood, the balance being lost 
in heating the large amount of excess 
air passing out of the room through the 
chimney. A chimney damper, closed 
down as much as possible, will reduce 


the amount of air drawn from the 
room. A duct supplying air to the fire 
from outside the building will tend to 
conserve the heated air in the room. 

Many of the modern heating-type 
fireplaces have metal side walls and 
back with space for air to circulate 
between the walls and the metal fire- 
place backing. They have air inlets 
near the floor level and outlets near 
the mantel to circulate air around the 
fireplace shell, thus providing convec- 
tion air heating in addition to radiant 
heating. Ashes should be kept to the 
bottom of the andirons to prevent 
rapid wood burning as well as to 
accumulate a bed of glowing embers 
which provide maximum radiation and 
ignite fresh wood. The fire can be 
checked by sprinkling lightly with 
ashes and a fire so banked may last for 
10 hours or so. 


Improved wood stoves of the slow 
combustion type have been used in 
Europe for many years. A few were 
imported into the U.S. as early as the 
late 1930’s and several American de- 
signs now utilize the basic principles of 
the European stove. Essentially this 
type of wood stove consists of a rela- 
tively airtight fuel chamber which has 
a grate at the bottom and is fed from 
the top. Primary combustion air is ad- 
mitted at the bottom of a shell which 
surrounds the fuel chamber, the space 
between the shell and chamber wall 
forming a secondary combustion 
chamber in which the escaping gases 


driven from the wood are burned. Air 
ducts in the secondary chamber pro- 
vide the air required for complete com- 
bustion of gases. The draft for this air 
can be carefully controlled. The gases 
distilled from the wood must pass 
down through the bed of coals where 
they are heated to the required tem- 
perature for complete combustion be- 
fore passing to the secondary cham- 
ber. These burning units, when prop- 
erly controlled, can hold a fire over- 
night. 

Wood for the slow combustion stove 
should be cut shorter than the firebox 
to enable the fuel charge to move down 
as the lower wood burns. Wood should 
be stacked closely and evenly to insure 
uniform burning. Caution should be 
exercised in recharging the firebox 
due to the buildup of gases in the com- 
bustion chamber. If the gases have not 
been driven or vented off, the smoke in 
the chamber will escape into the room 
and gases may back flash if the stove is 
very hot. Such backflashes are rare 
and can be avoided by the proper 
choice of refueling time. 


SAFETY PRACTICES A MUST 
WITH WOOD-BURNING STOVES 
Commercially available wood- 

burning stoves are safe if certain safety 
precautions are carefully followed, says 
Walter W. Johnson, Extension Forest 
Products Specialist, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 

e Use the right size of stove. Ask the 
dealer the stove"s heating capacity 
and don’t try to force the stove to 
do more. 

Use extreme caution when throw- 
ing paper or construction scraps 
into the stove. These burn very hot 
for a short time and can crack the 
stove or start chimney fires. 

All new stoves have to be tem- 
pered. Burn several small fires be- 
fore attempting a large one. 
Stoves and free-standing fireplaces 
should be installed so that sparks 
cannot drop on the floor. They 
should be mounted on a brick 
hearth or on a metal or asbestos 
stove pad. 

Stoves should not be located too 
close to a wall. The manufacturer’s 
specifications should be doubled. 
If this isn’t possible, then protect 


the wall with transite or asbestos 
board that is 12 inches wider and 
higher than the stove. The insula- 
tion boards should be mounted on 
two-inch standoffs from the wall, 
leaving a four-inch gap at the floor 
for air circulation. 

Sheet iron stoves in which the fire 
burns directly on the bottom should 
contain two inches of sand. 
Where stovepipes run through 
walls, vented thimbles should be 
used. Stovepipes should be kept as 
short as possible. Gi 


The Lawn Expert 


Yamamolo V Sons 


SPECIALIZING IN FOLIAGE PLANTS 


DRIED MATERIALS 
FOR ARRANGEMENTS 


e ponsaie giftwares e pottery « 

+ fruits and vegetables + oriental foods 
Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:00 — 7:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


High Level Service at Low Level Prices 


e Lawn Seed 

e Fertilizers 

© Weed Control 

e Soil Conditioners 
e Mulches 

e Hand Tools 


THE 


WIN Die 


196 W. ASHLAND ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-5553 
Hours: Daily 9 — 6, Friday 9 — 9, Sunday 11 — 5 


RUSSELL GARDENS 


GROWER of 
Rare plants 


600 NEW ROAD 
CHURCHVILLE, PA. 


215-322-4799 


ANNUALS 
FOLIAGE PLANTS 
HANGING PLANTS 
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In Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 


= Finally, 

© a discount 
men’s store 
with taste, 

2 imagination 

a and guality. 

w Discounts 

on 

quality 

men’s wear 

ranging from 

30% to 50% 

off 

manufacturers 


suggested 
retail. 


Pinch Penny & 


NEW LOCATION 

4161 Swamp Rd. 

(at Cross Keys jct. 313 & 611) 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-4598 

Hours: Fri. 9 pm. 
Monday - Saturday 
10:00 - 5:30 
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THE CHALLENGE OF 
WORCESTER PORCELAIN 
(2nd of a 2-part series) 


In the August issue of PANORAMA 
we discussed the recent progress made 
by Worcester in vying with Chelsea for 
the top priority of collectors of English 
porcelains. As I see it there are three 
problems confronting the collector. 
First, to identify correctly the example 
as Worcester and not of some other 
factory. Secondly, to determine 
whether it is original to the period and 
not a later copy, or so-called fake. 
Third, to place a realistic dollar value 
upon it. 

To reduce the risk of making an 
unwise selection I suggest using the 
following guidelines or criteria for First 
Period Worcester: 

1. The body is of soft paste porcelain. 

2. Under a magnifying glass, the 
glaze exhibits minute bubbling. 

3. When the piece is held up to the 
light a transparent green tone shows. 

4. The glaze on the underside of the 
base or foot recedes from the rim, ex- 
posing a ring or irregularities of un- 
glazed body. 

5. The colors of the decoration or 
painting are brilliant and strong. 

6. If Chinese figures are included in 
the decoration they are portrayed with 
fingers appearing like talons. 

7. In the salmon scale pattern, the 
scales are freely or loosely painted. The 
scale borders are indistinct and blurry, 
giving an uneven appearance. 

8. If gold is used it is done so with 
extreme skill. This cannot be over- 
stressed. It is generally honey-toned, 
mellow and heavy as opposed to brassy 
and thin. 

9. If the crescent mark is used, the 
crescent is open rather than closed or 
filled in. 

These guidelines represent a con- 
sensus of researchers. However, it 


must be pointed out that there are con- 
flicts over the validity of some of these 
criteria. Some experts take issue with 
any absoluteism other than taxes and 
death and we even find a few who will 
argue that point! 
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Dr. Wall Worcester, Blue Salmon Scale Plate, 
7” and copy of Dr. Wall Worcester, Blue 
Salmon Scale Vase by Samson, 51⁄2”. 


In the above illustration of the 
salmon scale pattern, I have placed a 
late 19th century vase, a copy, a fake of 
the Dr. Wall period. Behind it is a 
period Dr. Wall plate. The vase was 
probably made by Samson of Paris, a 
factory that specialized during the 
fourth guarter of the 19th century in 
prolifically copying earlier ceramics of 
all factories, English or otherwise. 

1. Itis of hard rather than soft paste. 

2. The glaze does not show bubbling 
when seen under a magnifying glass. 

3. When held to the light the trans- 
parent body shows white, not green. 

4. The glaze does not retreat from 
the rim on the underside of the base. 

5. The colors used are weak, a very 
significant factor. 

6. The scales are painted uniformly, 
mechanically, tightly. They are too dis- 
tinct, with no blurring. 


s 


Photograph by Robert Smith-Felver 


7. The gold decoration, well done, is 
nevertheless thinly rather than heavily 
applied. 

8. The blue square mark, one of the 
many marks used by Worcester, is too 
light and slick to have been painted 
during the original period. 

The saucer, on the other hand, can be 
identified as a Dr. Wall period piece as 
it meets all the criteria. It can be pur- 
chased for about $500.00. At a recent 
show in New Hope, a 9" similar plate 
but with a scalloped rim was offered for 
$750.00. 

The vase should be bought for decor- 
ative purposes only. To attempt to 
justify its inclusion in a serious collec- 
tion would be to undermine the entire 
concept of collectibility. We shall treat 
this topic, that of defining collectibility, 
in some future issue of PANORAMA. 
Interestingly, because of the emerg- 
ence of a cult of collectors of Samson 
wares, the price of the illustrated vase 
is around $175.00. What a sad com- 
mentary on our culture to place so high 
a reward on dishonesty! Under normal 
circumstances one should expect to 
find it priced at about $75.00 for it is 
hand-painted and rather skillfully. 


Worcester Plate from a dinner service made for 
Duke of Clarence, later King William IV, painted 
by John Pennington in 1792. Border is of mazar- 
ine blue with fine gilding and in center in grisaille 
figure of Hope holding an anchor with a ship in 
the background. 9%"" diam. Purchased in 1974 
for $195. 


I have tried to stress or focus upon 
the cautious approach to collecting 
Worcester. Seemingly, a more drama- 
tic or effective impact is made by say- 
ing. “Don t litter’’ or ‘‘Don’t cross in 
the middle of the block” rather than 


“Place your trash in the container’’ or 
“Cross at the corner.” ‘‘Don’t’’ im- 
plies a threat and feeds on fear and 
threat. Psychologically it has a stronger 
thrust than saying, ‘‘Do.’’ 

If nothing else is to be gleaned from 
my suggestions, it is for the reader to 
buy with caution. Bear in mind that 
nothing is more demoralizing for your 
ego than making an impulsive, unwise 
purchase. Yet nothing is more exhilar- 
ating and rewarding than when the 
search leads to a successful, prudent 
purchase. Happy hunting to you! mi 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
SALES e SERVICE ¢ LEASING 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Rt. 611, Ottsville, Pa. 
215-847-5511 
847-2192 


The only shop of its kind in this area 
invites you to visit and judge, what 
we believe to be the finest Early 
American Furniture built. All phases 
of craftsmanship are executed with 
the care and pleasure so necessary 
in the making of “personal” furniture. 


Your choice will be carefully constructed to your precise 


specifications, (at no additional cost), or you may wish to 


choose from our stock. 


OUR PEWTER DIS- 
PLAY WILL EXCITE 
THE MOST DISCRIM- 
INATE OF BUYERS. 


us 


ROUTE 309, 
MONTGOMERYVILLE, PA. 
(opposite Montgomery Mall) 


368-0914 


10 til 5 Daily 
Fri. til 9 
Closed Sunday 
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Good SB 3 
news for “= 
car owners 


AGWAY 
NOW HAS 
UNLEADED 

GAS 


Find out about 
REGULAR 
PREMIUM 
UNLEADED 
Gas Storage conveniently 
located at your home or business. 


AGWAY 
PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
Washington & Liberty 
Newtown 968-4281 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF /LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
6%: 14", 25 02. CANS 


PACKING COMPANY, INC 
DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249- 3543 
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THE HISTORIC HUNT SCENE 


“The true hunter must possess a 
robust, supple body, be about 20, and 
speak Greek with surpassing ele- 
gance!’’ so stated Xenophon (439-350 
BC). The ancients were wild and fear- 
less hunters, riding their splendid 
horses heavily armed, in a chase that 
rivaled war and had only a few less 
casualties. Their spotted, flop-eared 
dogs with the muzzle of a whippet ran 
in packs to scent out the wild beasts. 
Bears, wild boar, wolves and onagers 
were hunted and it took a brave and 
skillful man to stay alive for many were 
killed along the way. 

In the British Isles there had been 
hunting since the Norman Conquest in 
1066 but the quarry was more likely to 
be elk or stag or hare than fox. In 1787 
the Duke of Beaufort set out for a 
leisurely hunt on his vast estate. His 
hounds started a fox, then lost him as 
he took to the open country and the 
hedges along the fields. The duke pur- 
sued him and enjoyed the contest so 
much that he decided from that day on 
he would hunt only foxes. 

The great landlords realized that 
hunting the fox provided better sport 


than that of any other animal. He could 
run harder and longer than the hare, 
his scent was not as strong as a deer, 
and he was craftier than either one. The 
lords sharpened up their riding and 
experimented with new styles and a 
change of seats for the long rides over 
difficult terrain and the leaping of 
fences and ditches. Foxhunting was the 
most flourishing sport of Englanďs 
aristocrats and members of the royal 
family. ‘‘Why I would willingly ex- 
change a flock of my fattest sheep for a 
similar number of foxes,” exclaimed 
the great Duke of Buckingham. 

Magnificent establishments were set 
up to hunt fox over large areas, so 
lavish that even the great landlords 
found them impossible to maintain. 
The Industrial Revolution saved the 
day by bringing in new gentry who 
could afford to hunt and started sub- 
scription packs to pay the bills. 

The English sport of fox hunting 
came to America with Lord Fairfax in 
1746. He brought his English hounds 
and, judging from contemporary 
prints, they were a “vari-colored, un- 
level lot, presenting a rather sorry 


appearance ‘on the flags.’ °’ Lord Fair- 
fax was the first Master of Hounds in 
America — the first man of record who 
kept a regular establishment for hunt- 
ing. George Washington, who had 
done some of the surveying of the vast 
Fairfax property, was also an avid 
hunter. 

These hunt scenes of early America 
are sometimes pictured in a dramatic 
way — the noble lord galloping over 
broad fields, blowing his horn, jumping 
big stone walls, followed closely by 
gorgeously-turned-out colonials on 
prancing chargers. In reality there was 
little color and sound. The early hunts 
were almost silent as they followed 
single file through paths carved into the 
dark, primeval forest. Even the baying 
of the English hounds was soon lost in 
the thick tangle and often a huntsman 
lost track of his hounds and didn’t know 
whether they caught anything or not. 
‘‘Catched nothing that I know of," 
noted George Washington in his hunt- 
ing journal. 

George Washington wore no special 
uniform for hunting — just the usual 
clothes of a gentleman when mounted 
and he could leap no great walls on his 
charger for the boundaries of the 
5,000,000 acres of Fairfax land were not 
fenced and no walls had been built. 
Only an occasional log could be jumped 
and a small run made through the 
swamp grass and broom sedge of the 
savannahs along a river bottom. 

The fox they pursued was a gray fox 
which ran in devious circles and 
seemed to pad along on tip-toe like a 
cat and might even end up climbing a 
tree. Foxes were not always the quarry 
. . . ‘‘Found both a Bear and a Fox, but 
got neither,’’ wrote George Washing- 
ton in his journal. Another note: ‘‘Went 
a Hunting . . . catched a Rakoon but 
never found a Fox.’’ He mentions that 
he ‘‘Joined some dogs that were self 
hunting,” showing how the hounds not 
only got off from the Master, but 
enjoyed their own sport. 

The Fairfax and Mount Vernon 
hunts were private, of course; for 
their own pleasure. The first organized 
hunt club was the Gloucester Fox Hunt- 
ing Club, formed by the Philadelphia 
gentlemen in 1766. They kept their 
pack on the banks of the Delaware 


River, and it was said to contain “the 
best English blood." 

The gray fox of America was not as 
game and plucky an antagonist as the 
English red fox. Tradition has it that a 
group of landowners in Eastern Mary- 
land, deploring this fact, persuaded the 
owner of a tobacco schooner which 
made frequent trips to Liverpool, to 
bring back eight brace of red foxes. The 
story goes on to say that in the hard 
winter of 1779-80 the Chesapeake was 
frozen and the imported foxes migrated 
across the ice to Virginia. The official 
view of the Museum of Natural History 
in New York is to deny this pleasant tale 
and tell us that the red fox is indigenous 
to North America. It is still less plenti- 
ful than in England, so there is less 
pressure from the farmers for the 
control of foxes. Most Masters prefer to 
have the fox go to ground and be pre- 
served for another day. 

The American hounds have been 
bred to have longer legs and feet more 
suitable for the harder terrain. They 
have developed extra good noses and a 
tremendous cry. Since a hunter is as 


good as his hounds, the careful selec- 
tion, breeding, care and hunting of 
them is all-important. 

The hunter (the horse) is usually a 
thoroughbred or part thoroughbred in 
America. A heavier horse is hunted in 
England because of the boggy ground. 
“You chaps hunt on top of the ground 
and we hunt in it," explained an 
English visitor after inspecting the 
‘lovely weeds"" as he called the stable 
of clean-bred hunters of his American 
friend. 

There is a revived interest in hunting 
all over the United States. The enthusi- 
astic hunter may enjoy the social part of 
hunting, or the jumping of fences, or 
the best reason for the true hunting 
person . . . to watch the hounds work 
and thrill to the sound of them in full 
cry. As Jorrocks put it: “All time is lost 
wot is not spent in unting.” m 


United Way 
OF BUCKS COUNTY 


THANKS 
FOR GIVING! 


WE CUT PRICES ON 
EVERY MISSES 
& JUNIOR FASHION 


all famous brand names 


first quality merchandise only 
new fall arrivals daily 


FASIRONS 


BANKAMERICARD master charge 


LANSDALE SHOPPING CENTER 
W. MAIN ST. & OAK BLVD. 
LANSDALE, PA. 19446 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 

Sat. 9:30-6:00; Sun. 12:00-5:00 
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CONTINENTAL 


KITCHEN 


A Unique Gourmet 
Food Shop & Catering Service 
Hors ďoeuvres e Crepes « Entrees 
Desserts e Salads e Soups « Appetizers 
Kings Plaza 
Warrington, Pa. 18976 343-6786 


WEAVE ONE 


805 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 
215-887-8433 


HOURS: 
MON. TUES. THURS. SAT. 
10—5 
WED. & FRI. 
11-9 


Yarns, Wools, Cottons, 
Linen, Weaving Classes, 
Looms, Books, 
Spinning, Fiber Gallery . . 


CASH IN ... 


become a PANORAMA outlet. 
For details call 215: 348-9505. 
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by Barbara Ryalls 


: Savory Stewpot 


LAST BUT HARDLY LEAST... 


‘‘Sweets with sweets war not, joy 
delights in jov." Was Shakespeare 
thinking of desserts when he wrote 
those lines? Perhaps not, but they do 
speak to me of the love affair that we all 
seem to have with the meaľs final 
course. 

Is there a mouth alive that does not 
become excited at the words “hot 
fudge’’ or “lemon meringue"" or 
"strawberry shortcake"" or “apple 
pie“? If a meal is less than satisfactory 
(and we all produce flops occasionally), 
I forge ahead in the hopes that dessert 
will compensate for the disaster. 

Pies, puddings, tortes, bavarians, 
cakes, creams, mousses, crepes — the 
list is endless. But a good point at which 
to start is with fresh fruits. So this 
month let me share with you some of 
our favorite fruit desserts. 

An old standby is the bowl of fruit, 
piled with grapes, bananas, apples, 
pears — whatever you prefer. To turn it 
into company fare, put out a board of 
cheese. The nuttiness of Jarlsberg, the 
creaminess of Bel Paese, and the tang 
of Chiberta all are perfect foils for fruit. 
Add a lightly-sweetened cookie such as 
shortbreads or almond bars, and pull it 
all together with a slightly-sweet white 
wine such as a Rhine or Moselle 
variety. What a splendid way to end a 
meal and linger over conversation! 

The following recipe seems too 
simple to be elegant, but elegant it is. 
Use only fresh limes, otherwise don’t 
bother making it. And this can be made 
early in the day — always a plus. 


FRESH FRUIT IN LIME SAUCE 


1/2 c. fresh lime juice 

1/3 c. sugar 

1/8 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

3 c. mixed fresh fruit, diced 


Prepare the fruit and place in a boul. 
Combine sugar, lime juice, salt and 
vanilla and pour over fruit. Mix well. 
Cover and let chill two or three hours. 
Serves 6. A plate of cookies or sliced 
pound cake make a nice accompani- 
ment. 

Everyone has his own crisp recipe — 
should I be any different? This has been 
passed on by my mother-in-law and is 
simply delicious. 


AL N 
A 


AS 2 n 


APPLE CRISP 

6-7 medium apples, cored, pared, and sliced 
1 tsp. cinnamon 

4 Tbsp. water 

1 c. sugar 

3/4 c. flour 

7 Tbsp. oleo 


Put sliced apples in a buttered pan. 
Sprinkle with cinnamon and water. Mix 
other ingredients together until 
crumbly — the hands work best for this 
job. Sprinkle solidly over the top of the 
apples. Bake at 375° for 30 minutes. 
Serves 4. 


oe 
A couple of variations: ‘Siam ; 
Oatmeal Crisp: Reduce the flour by 
1/4 c. and add 1/2 c. of dry oatmeal. 
Use 1/2 c. brown sugar and 1/2c. white 
sugar. Blend per above instructions. 
Rhubarb Crisp: Cut rhubarb into 1" 
pieces to measure 3 cups. Put in 
buttered baking dish, sprinkle with 1 
Tbsp. water, 1 Tbsp. flour and 1/2 c. 
sugar. Cover with crisp topping and 
bake at 375° for 45 minutes. 


m oF na 


Va oo n ama — 


A very showy and scrumptious des- 
sert comes from Brennan’s (famed for 
their brunches) in New Orleans. 


BANANAS FOSTER 


1/2 c. firmly packed brown sugar 
1/4c. oleo 

4 ripe bananas, peeled and quartered 
dash of cinnamon 

1/2 c. light rum 

1/4 c. banana ligueur 


vanilla ice cream 4 


— 


Melt brown sugar and oleo in chafing 
dish or skillet, stirring often. Add 
bananas and saute just until soft. 
Sprinkle cinnamon over. Heat rum and 
liqueur in small saucepan. Pour over 
bananas, but do not stir into sauce. 
Carefully light liqueur and keep spoon- 
ing sauce over bananas until flames 
die. Scoop ice cream into 4 large 
dessert dishes and spoon bananas and 
sauce over. Serve immediately. 


It's Always 
The Right 
Time To e 
At 
Trevose 
federal 
Savings 


‘Trevose 


Federal 


Savings 


If there is one fruit that ranks way 
down on my list, it is the pear. What can 
I tell vou? We all have our idiosync- 
racies. But pears won me over as a 
dessert favorite when Helene Vander- 
burgh first served me 


RED BLUSH PEARS 


1 6 oz. pkg. strawberry gelatin 

1 c. boiling water 

22" cinnamon sticks 

2 whole cloves 

2 tsp. rum flavoring 

1/4 tsp. red food coloring (optional) 
6 medium pears, with stems, pared 
whipped cream 


Heat oven to 375°. In a 2-quart dish, 
combine gelatin, boiling water, spices, 
rum extract and food coloring. Stand 
pears in hot mixture. Cover and bake, 
basting frequently with the syrup, 

(Continued on page 64) 


LEONARD'S 
JEWELRY 


W atches 
Diamonds 
Silverware 


Old and New Jewelry 
Expertly Redesigned 


Quality Watch Repairing 


Mon. — Thurs. 9:15—5:15 
Fri. 9:15-9:00 
Sat. 9:15-4:30 


130 W. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-5049 


Leonard Myers 


WHERE YOU SAVE 


DOES 


MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


17 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
WITH 7 CONVENIENT OFFICES IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves., Morrisville 2084 Street Road, Cornwells Heights 


Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 735 Davisville Road, Southampton 


Old Street & Brownsville Road, Trevose 6 South Sycamore Street, Newtown 


4870 York Road, Buckingham 
Mrs. Marie S. Lee, Mgr. — 794-8801 
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FAMOUS LABEL 
TENNIS APPAREL AT 


Disco unt Prices 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


128 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Mildred White 
348-1244 


Daily 10 - 5 [Bac] 


Thinking about a 
WINDJAMMER 
“BAREFOOT” Cruise? 


Ask ANDREA... 


She knows — 
she’s been there! 


536-0766 


WORLD HORIZONS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
ROUTE 309 
North of Trainer's 
Quakertown 


WATERCOLORS 
OILS — PRINTS 
CUSTOM FRAMING 
POTTERY 


crossing gallery 
rt. 532 © washington crossing, pa. 


Open Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


493-6784 
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MOTOR HOME NITTY-GRITTY 


This article is a postscript to the 
letters we wrote from the campgrounds 
of North America to our friends back 
home. Our publisher was most encour- 
aging during our nine-month journey 
and printed them so that PANO- 
RAMA S readers might be either 
tempted to follow our course or be so 
disillusioned as to foreswear all travel. 
The following comments are now 
offered in the hope that your final judg- 
ment might be exercised with a knowl- 
edge of the practical side of such an 
endeavor. 

One does not usually embark on such 
a foray in a carefree manner, but in our 
case we were completely inexperienced 
in camping and chose to remain so. We 
feared that to try it might raise such 
questions that the entire venture might 
be aborted. We decided that all those 
R.V.’ers crowding the highways 
couldn’t all be crazy, and somehow we 
would manage it as well. And so we 
did! 

The first requirement was to insure 
tranquillity on the Home Front. The 
local colleges proved to be a good 
source of housesitters. Our timetable 
matched the school year, and a newly- 
appointed Assistant Professor, recently 
arrived to fill a teaching position not yet 
tenured, was quite agreeable to keep 
house for us in our absence. What a joy 
not to worry about plants, pipes and 
pets! If we can entrust our children to 
the universities, certainly our material 
possessions could be equally well cared 
for. 

The acquisition of a home away from 
home was to prove more difficult. 
Travel trailer vs. Motor Home can be a 
tortured decision. There are advan- 
tages to each, but the prospect of being 
obliged to purchase both trailer and 
trailee, since our personal cars were 
compact size unsuitable for hauling, 


pointed us toward the Motor Home, 
which for us was the right choice. This 
vehicle handles with ease — power 
steering, automatic transmission, 
cruise control, vistadome seating, and 
accessibility to snacks, snoozing, and 
soap make the highway part of the 
vacation a delight. Moreover, the pros- 
pect of more than 150 campsites with no 
need for trailer manipulations in re- 
verse, or repeated couplings and un- 
couplings, proved equally enticing. 

But, all is not a bed of roses. The 
Motor Home is costly — prices range 
from $15,000 to $35,000 — but for- 
tunately the least expensive enjoys all 
the necessities and conveniences, since 
most of the additional cost relates to 
fiberglass exteriors, and special engi- 
neering which often requires special 
engineers for servicing! The deprecia- 
tion is the least on the lower-priced 
models, so we opted for an economy 
vehicle of gargantuan proportion (28 
ft.) so we would require no conversions 
for sleeping or dining. We did, how- 
ever, invest in inner-spring mattresses 
for our bunks so that back muscles 
would not rebel after too many nights 
on 4" of foam over plywood. Our only 
bedtime chores were to roll back the 
covers and hop in. 

We wish that maintenance of plumb- 
ing, electrical circuits, gas lines, gener- 
ator, refrigeration, air-conditioning, 
heating, cooking and truck-sized motor 
were as simple. R.V.’s are built from 
Rube Goldberg plans which, for many 
brands, are closely-held secrets. One is 
given a one-year warranty, but this can 
be difficult to exercise in out-of-the-way 
locations. Despite two shakedown 
weekends, we were still subject to 
inconveniences of varying degree, with 
not too much cooperation or wisdom 
from dealers unfamiliar with our model. 
If you buy one, insist on service man- 


uals for the vehicle itself (they will 
usually give manuals for the appliances 
only), and be prepared to make frantic 
calls to the factory. Relations with 
strange dealerships, both R.V. and 
Dodge, can be a hassle. We found a 
particularly recalcitrant Dodge agency 
in Asheville, N.C. and a cooperative 
but unknowledgeable one in Flagstaff, 
Arizona, but there are some good 
mechanics around and all was not lost 
for want of a left-handed cotter pin. 
A few tips: Don’t always depend on 
elaborate monitoring devices. Watch 
the propane gas level since some camp- 
grounds cannot fill chassis-mounted 
tanks. Don’t let anyone put any screws 
into the roof; some of the main elec- 
trical circuits are too close for comfort. 
Polyester tires can change shape with 
temperature and stress and can give 
you a most disconcerting wobble, 
which seems to indicate loss of your 
underpinnings but fortunately seems to 
be self-correcting. Carburetors can get 
upset by high altitudes and need tuning 
bya master fiddler; and proper throttle 
linkage adjustments will forestall the 


MORNINGS 


Mike Rose 
Music 
6:00-9:45 


MID-DAY 


Tom Calvin 
Music 
10:00-11:00 
12:30-2:30 


Rick Allen 
P Sinatra & 


a Friends 
: 2:30 


Open Forum 
11:00-12:00 


eager Aamco specialist who wants to 
sell you a new automatic transmission 
at 4000 miles. Water lines can freeze up 
and the propane lines as well, so that 
the gas heater so depended upon for 
winter temperatures may also give a 
final gasp. Electric heaters are a boon, 
and a good generator uses very little 
gasoline and will augment an inade- 
quate campground circuit. Get used to 
a bit of nighttime chill and you’ll enjoy 
better health to boot. As scary as all this 
sounds, we did quite well and lost rela- 
tively little time with service stops. 
We did learn to improvise and com- 
promise until we could find appropriate 
help, and some repairs not indispens- 
able to our comfort had to wait until we 
returned to our original dealer at the 
end of the trip — uncomfortably close 
to the expiration of our warranty. A CB 
proved useless. Our 55 mph maximum 
speed, maintained with the help of 
cruise control (an extra worth every 
dollar), made our driving safe and 
pleasant with no fear of radar. (You 
could press to 70 mph on the straight- 
away, but we shudder to think of what 


that does to the life support systems, 
and what a mess would result should 
the unexpected occur.) In remote areas 
the CB range is valueless for help, and 
if the problem is electrical, it is inoper- 
ative anyway. CB’s are for fun and 
games only — on your R.V. you’ll enjoy 
a good FM radio and tapedeck much 
more. 

Campgrounds range from comfort- 
able to elegant with most in the very 
good category. This was the case 
throughout the States, Mexico and 

(Continued on next page) 


Master Designers, Ltd. 
of Downtown Quakertown 


210 West Broad St. 


Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0633 
You don't have to go to 
Philadelphia or New York 
when you have it all here in 
quality custom drapes. 


Commercial Contracts Invited. 
Call for Free Estimates. 


MORE OF 


Bill Sheffer 
News 


Joe Eichorn 
Sports 


Joan Stack 
Interviews 
1 12:00-12:30 


Rich Mates 


EVERYTHING 


MORE 


LOCAL NEWS 


MORE 


LOCAL SPORTS 


MORE 


FAVORITE MUSIC 


MORE 


LOCAL FEATURES 
1570 AM 


UX 


5000 WATTS 
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REED AND STEINBACH 
m Funeral Home 
s ‘E Ga š : 7 mei v 


182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Phone: 348-4543 


Doylestown"s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


Is it rock music, classical, 
pop favorites, country & 
| western, beautiful music, 


all news? 


Try us for a different and 
more meaningful sound 


AMERICAN 
INTERTAINMENT 
KAIMO NETWORK 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 
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| 
every weekday morning! 


Canada. An up-to-date guide is a ne- 
cessity. The Good Sam volume proved 
invaluable for us. In an emergency, the 
Motor Home is completely self- 
contained and a mall parking lot proves 
adequate. Our average charge in 1975- 
76 was $5.00 a night for a site with full 
hookups for water, electricity and 
sewage. Most have excellent laundry 
and shower facilities, so our stall 
shower proved a great storage area for 
souvenirs, out-of-season clothing, and 
odd-sized items such as a totem pole, a 
straw bandit six feet tall and plump 
Mexican pottery. Our trial weekends 
gave us all the know-how necessary for 
routine hookups, but an extra 25 ft. of 
Heavy-Duty electric cord, 25 ft. of col- 
lapsible non-toxic water hose, and a 
10-ft. extender for the sewer line can 
make life much easier on the odd- 
shaped site. Several 24’’ lengths of 
2x6" wood planks are a must, since 
one or two wheels must often be 
propped for leveling. You may not mind 
tilting a bit in bed, but a non-function- 
ing refrigerator is a horror — they must 
be level to work properly. Take along a 
small carpenter’s level since the stick- 
on type tend to drift. 

To preserve the peace, use a rigid 
check-list on starting up in the morn- 
ing. The refrigerator door must be 
locked or vou will have instant garbage 
in the middle of the kitchen area. The 
TV set must be placed in its appointed 
floor-level niche. Don’t depend on tie- 
downs except for light-weight toaster, 
coffee pot, or cannister which can ride 
securely on counter tops when 
strapped. The elastic bands used for 
bike carriers work nicely. Packing cup- 
boards and shelves tightly is best, with 
alternate placing of bottle and box to 
minimize rattle. 

We traveled two months in Mexico 
and aside from the costly but manda- 
tory Mexican insurance policy and a 
gently-requested gift to the customs 
officer at the border, there were no 
problems. We watched our water 
supply and added a drop of chlorine if 
suspicious, but ‘‘Turista’’ may be due 
to incautious food handlers as often as 
tainted water. Isn’t it lovely to have to 
subsist on native beer which is always 
safe and tasty? The roads are mostly 
adequate, although mountainous, so 


caution is the byword, and a slower 
pace offers better sightseeing anyway. 
Getting through small villages is easier 
with the Motor Home, even a 28-ft. 
one, since station wagon and trailer at 
40 ft. or better can be far more difficult 
to maneuver in tight areas. Gasoline 
was always available, if somewhat 
costly. We frequented the local markets 
and reveled in the array of exotic fruits 
and vegetables. Shrimp and Red 
Snapper were available near the coast 
and chicken and veal were fairly easy to 
find. Bake shops were a joy with their 
tasty rolls and infinite varieties of 
cookies and buns. Food costs on the 
whole were quite low and the camp- 
grounds similarly well-priced. 

Canada was far more costly, particu- 
larly food, but the slower pace of Van- 
couver and Victoria made this more 
bearable, and for us, the introduction to 
the Northwest Indian culture of Totem 
Pole and Potlatch became a highlight of 
our trip. 

During our nine months we covered 
20,000 miles and sadly, our Dodge 440 
engine powering a 28-ft. Pace Arrow 
averaged little more than 6 miles per 
gallon at an average cost of 60¢ a gallon 
(1975-76). (Mexico and Canada are 
more costly and at sea level, nigh test is 
a better performer.) Fortunately, most 
repairs were on warranty, but we still 
managed to spend about $300.00 for 
maintenance and gadgets for vehicle 
and camping. LP gas cost $80.00, 
mostly for cooking. The gas heaters are 
noisy, the heat uneven, and their fuel 
consumption voracious, so we tended 
to rely on a small electric heater, our 
plug-in blankets and fast starts in the 
morning, when the frost on the wind- 
shield and an invigorating chill inside 
made the morning coffee a just reward. 
These costs are more than balanced by 
the savings over plastic motels and 
monotonous golden arches. Local food 
shopping can be fun, and no more 
costly than in the Bucks County area, 
with a decided edge when using the 
peso south of the Rio Grande. 

The joy of camping in clear mountain 
air, or at water’s edge, watched over by 
majestic pines or towering Saguaro 
cactus is worth any inconvenience. So, 
this is really the only way to go! a 

The Radoffs 


ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 40) 


Miller, Doylestown, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. senior sales representa- 
tive, has been elected president of 
Montgomery County Assoc. of Life 
Underwriters. Kingdon W. Swayne, 
senior associate professor, Bucks 
County Community College, heads the 
Education Div. of United Way’s 1978 
campaign. The Pacesetter Div. of the 
Campaign will be headed by Clifford A. 
Crose, division engineer, Phila. Elec- 
tric Co. Donald D. Duvall will now 
manage Gould Inc.’s Fort Washington- 
Chalfont switchgear division. He was 
formerly manager of marketing and 
engineering at the Fort Washington 
facility. PANORAMA MAGAZINE an- 
nounces that Susan Mease of Doyles- 
town is now the Montgomery County 
advertising sales representative. Scott 
Paper Co. (Phila.) has two new direc- 
tors — Claudine B. Malone, associate 
professor of business administration at 
Harvard Business School and Gilbert 
W. Humphrey, chairman of Hanna 
Mining Co. Fred B. Williamson IV, 
Solebury, Pa., is now assistant vice 
president of Goodall Rubber Co., 
Trenton. Four faculty members of West 
Chester State College received Dis- 
tinguished Faculty Awards — local 
level: Dr. Irene G. Shur, associate pro- 
fessor of history for Excellence in 
Teaching — a $2500 prize and she has 
been named acommonwealth Teaching 
Fellow; Robert E. Bytnar, instructor of 
speech communication and theatre, 
Andrew E. Dinniman, associate pro- 
fessor of history and human relation 
education, and Dr. Russell L. Sturze- 
becker, professor of health and physi- 
cal education, received awards for ex- 
ceptional academic service. Dr. Shur is 
now eligible to be considered for one of 
ten Distinguished Teaching Chairs at 
the state level; the others are eligible 
for eight Distinguished Academic 
Service Awards. 
BUSINESS NEWS 

The administration’s chief econo- 
mist, Charles Schultze, predicts the 
economy will grow at an annual rate of 
5% in the second half of 1977 with 
unemployment below 6% percent by 
end of year . . . 7-Eleven Stores want to 


raise 4 million dollars between now and 
Labor Day in their fight against Mus- 
cular Dystrophy. The local Mid- 
Atlantic Division goal is $500,000 . . . 
Pennsylvania is one of very few states 
requiring intrastate health certificates 
for sale and show of all cattle and 
calves. The seller is responsible to pro- 
vide purchaser with a certificate, 
issued when an accredited vet signs a 
statement that the animal has been 
examined and found clear of contagi- 
ous, infectious or parasitic disease. 
“New additions to a herd should be 
kept separate from the herd for 30 days 
and then retested,’’ according to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Kent D. Shelhamer 
... The Wall Street Journal reports that 
only 25 to 27 percent of overdue bills 
given to professional collectors are ever 
collected. More than $1 billion in 
unpaid bills is left by the 36 million 
families who change residences each 
year . . . an interesting statistic from 
7-Eleven says 70 percent of its cus- 
tomers are male and nearly half in the 
25-49 age bracket . . . Small Business 
Administration disbursed a record- 
breaking $4,728,300 in loans during the 
month of June . . . Dept. of Agriculture 
Bureau of Rural Affairs has been 
awarded $1.6 million CETA funds 
(Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act) to be used to employ 
economically disadvantaged persons 
for purpose of rehabilitating substand- 
ard rural housing in 8 counties: Potter, 
Tioga, Pike, Sullivan, Columbia, 
Mifflin, Juniata and Wayne . . . Austin 
Nichols & Co. will now make a unique 
new liqueur — Wild Turkey Liqueur — 
to be bottled only by their Lawrence- 
burg, Kentucky distillery from reserved 
Wild Turkey Bourbon stock . . . White 
collar pay rose 7.1 percent in the year 
ended last March, according to a Labor 
Dept. survey . . . 700 food establish- 
ments in the Johnstown flood area were 
affected, requiring inspections by the 
Bureau of Foods & Chemistry, with a 
total of $1,311,000 worth of food de- 
stroyed at local landfills. 
CHAMBER NOTES 

Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce’s History and Arts Committee 
plans a ‘‘Celebrate the Arts" week 
Sept. 30 through October 9. Fonthill 
will be the scene of a kick-off dinner 


catered by Walter Conti. There are a 
variety of events throughout the week, 
everything from the Selma Burke 
dancers; marionette show, sculpture 
and art exhibits; tour of artists studios, 
the Pearl Buck Foundation and 
climaxed with a Costume Ball Oct. 8 at 
Mercer Museum. (For further details, 
see the feature article elsewhere in this 
issue.) Lower Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce is officially sponsoring the Youth 
Employment Service (Y.E.S., estab- 
lished in 1970 as a volunteer organiza- 
tion). The county has approved their 
request for eligibility under the Man- 
power program. Eventually, the Cham- 
ber will assist those youths ready for 
steady employment in the techniques 
of job hunting. Pennridge Chamber of 
Commerce’s award winners are: Out- 
standing Citizen for 1977, Carleton 
Baum, publisher and president of 
Perkasie News-Herald; the Youth Citi- 
zen Award went to Donna Ditty and 
Kevin Fretz, Pennridge High School 
seniors; and the Good Neighbor Award 
to Grandview Hospital, Sellersville, 
accepted by Mrs. Dorothy B. Gehres. M 


POOL ee 


WINTERIZING 
SUPPLIES 


Swimming Pool Equipment 
and Supplies 


Duke 


SWIMMING POOL 
SERVICE INC. 


Authorized Anthony Pool 
Service Dealer 
WARMINSTER 
208 W. Street Road 
672-4010 


NORRISTOWN 
213 W. Germantown Pike 
277-4517 
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Country Dining 


PANORAMA S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


Century House 


Route 309 
Hatfield, Pa. 19440 
215-822-0139 


Award Winning Cuisine 
offered by 
Vince Montafia 
Horst Herold 


ed 


Peter: Maas 


ca 

AIO 

È ANDIRON 
INN 


Luncheons 1 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5: 00-11: 00 
Late snack menu 
served "il 1:00 a.m. 
Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 davs a week. 
Route 202 
Centre Square, Pa. 


Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


DINNER SPECIALS 
NITELY 
Tues. thru Sat. 


OPEN ALL DAY SUNDAY FOR DINNER 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611 
12 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 847-2464 for reservations 
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RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


Hotel Tremont in the center of Lansdale provides 
one of the area’s finest and elegant dining 
pleasures. Marcel has been serving excellent 
food at this same location for over thirty years 

The three dining rooms are decorated in the 
contemporary style but are warm with an inti- 
mate atmosphere. The restaurant also provides 
Banquet facilities with seating up to one hundred 
people 

Before and after dinner enjoy cocktails in the 
L’ Aquarius Lounge where Frank Bartholomew is 
featured at the piano Wednesday evening. joined 
by Shelia Carter. vocalist, Friday and Saturday 
nights 

Marcel. the talented chef. who shares his 
Gallic humor with his quests. has earned a wide 
reputation for his varied French cuisine, with a 
continental flair. An extensive wine list comple- 
ments your meal 

Reservations are requested Friday and Satur- 
day. Closed Sunday 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall) 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities 


Alvino’s, 2088 Street Rd.. Bensalem Plaza. 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. Fine Italian-American 
cuisine served in a beautiful Victorian decor. Two 
fireplaces. Tiffany lamps & a fine collection of 
antiques. old photographs & books make this a 
special place for a special meal. Enjoy the bounti- 
ful salad bar & one of our delicious entrees which 
include such items as Prime Rib, Lobster Tail. 
Veal Parmegian & Lobster Fettucine. Live music 
for your listening & dancing pleasure every Wed. 
through Sat. Facilities are available for small 
parties & banquets for up to 125 people. A private 
key club is offered to the business person for 
luncheon & business meetings. Open seven days 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
Serving fine French Cuisine 
Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 
Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs, 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


BAKERY & DELICATESSEN 
RESTAURANT 


Liberty Bell Catering Service 


Catering for All Occasions 

Monday - Friday 9:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 


1313 WEST BROAD ST. e Route 313 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 e 536-3499 


CELEBRATING OUR 100th YEAR! 


Restaurant - Hotel 
Rtes. 29 & 73 
Schwenksville, Pa. 


Fine Country Dining in a 
Rustic Hillside Setting 


Serving 7 Days 11 A.M. - 2 A.M. 


Top Entertainment Nightly 


For Reservations & Information call 287-8510 


a week. Credit cards are accepted. Phone 
639-7077 for reservations. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 
All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 


(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


(OL) s 
J Rp 


a O 


FEATURING 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


Bar & Restaurant 
ROUTE 611 


PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 
Open 7 days (215) 766-8971 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINOS 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 
(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 


= Dede ni 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


RESTAURANT 
fo AA Nee, 
Si SX Thurs., Fri. 

= 11:00 to 2:30 
tifi in? È 5:00 to 8:00 
x zg — Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
agi s~ Sunday Dinners 
HA sn 723060 7:30 
Closed Monday 
Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 
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vino’s Restaurant 


Italian & American Cuisine 
— Cocktails — 
Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 


I 


ZAT 


BREAKFASI 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 
11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 


IS READY 


Daily from 6 a.m. 


968-3875 
LUNCHEON + DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM 8 PIES 


RIS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 


Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 


RELAX 


AT THE LEOPARD’S 


SUNDAY 
BRUNCH 


Come and 

relax with 

the Leopard 

this Sunday. fgs 

Sit back and fx 

enjoy all you WN# 

can eat at our 

fabulous 

Sunday Brunch. Our table of gourmet 
delights will seem endless. Join us anytime 
between 8:30 a.m. and 1 p.m 


3.95 adults 2.5 children under 12 


3499 Street Road e Cornwell Heights, Pa A 


Phone (215) 638-1500 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Im 


Elegant Dining in 


an old country 
setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 


794-7885 
Closed Monday 
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Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


Tues. - Sat. 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611. 
Late nite snacks 10:00 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. Happy 
Hour daily from 4 - 6 p.m. Piano music Fri. & Sat. 
8 - 12 p.m. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Open 11 
a.m. - midnight. Closed Monday, Sunday 4 - 8. 
Reservations appreciated, 257-9954. Ron and 
Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


eeel Sella Bee 


Levittown Shopping Center 


d Levittown, Pa. Lean, 
in esam! i "in 
Sto? 10 1° S Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. z te Com, 
Z 
gay 9° Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. Mien? 
NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 
Bella Pizza I Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza III 
Levittown Shopping Center Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Levittown Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 


Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. Levittown Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 


945-4977 945-4277 


Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Take-out & Delivery 
946-7966 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 
rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 
quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon. - 
Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. — Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Sun. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, Rt. 309, Quakertown, 
Pa. 536-4422. Sun. - Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 8a.m. toll p.m. Complete bake shop. 
Private parties up to 125. Business lunch $2.25 - 
$3.50. Dinner $4.00 - $7.00. Thirty-three varieties 
of soup. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 
Now featuring daily weekend specials. Late nite 
snacks. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 


785-6584 


Historic 


LAVENDER HALL 


LUNCH 


c 1707 


Tuesday — Friday 


DINNER 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 


Sat. 


5:00 — 11:00 p.m. 


Sun. 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 


Banguet Facilities 


ROUTE 532 Between Newtown & Washington Crossing 


Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele: 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selec- 
tion of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic 
setting. Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lederach Station, Rt. 113 between Rt. 73 & Rt. 
63 in Lederach. Featuring lunch Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
- 2:30. Dinners daily 5 - 10 p.m. Sun. Brunch 
11:00 - 2:00. Special family full course dinners 
Sun. 3 - 8. Daily Gourmet Specials. Wed. 
Prime Rib night $4.95. Resv. sugg. 256-6661. 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 


Closed Mondays 


gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Rising Sun Inn, Allentown & Rising Sun Rds., 
Earlington. 723-0850. Innkeeper Tom DeAngelo 
invites you to enjoy hearty fare in the atmosphere 
of an authentic colonial tavern. Dinner daily 5 til ? 
Closed Sundays. 


Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 


Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


Weldon House, Rt. 29, Schwenksville, Pa. 
287-8510. Enjoy country dining in a rustic hillside 
setting. Featuring unique appetizers, omelettes 
& full-course dinners. Veal, steak & seafood 
specials daily. Complement meals with wines, 


spirits & draft beers. Live entertainment nightly. 
(BAC. MC) 


MAKE YOUR NEXT STOP 


ederach Station 


ffering the Finest in Food and Spirits 


Dancing 
Fri. & Sat. 
Evenings 


Dine in our 
Victorian Railroad Car 


Lunch Dinner 
11:30 — 2:30 5:00 — 10:00 
Sunday 
Brunch 11:00—2:00 
Dinner 3:00—8:00 


Route 113, Lederach 
(Between Rts. 63 & 73) 
256-6661 


A warm welcome awaits you at the historic 


© since 1739 


AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL TAVERN 


TWO INTIMATE DINING ROOMS 


Hearty fare-Mellow Spirits 
Agreeable Surroundings 


DINNERS 
Mon. thru Sat. 
5:00 till 

Closed Sundays 


Allentown 

& Rising Sun Rds. 
Earlington, Pa. 
723-0850 


Innkeeper: Tom DeAngelo 
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iw CSAIF PETIA ORIO DI A DALIT SIGALIIIIOLDA/ RARA 
Lake House 
2 Inn 
OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. ‘til closing 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 4 — 8 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAY 
Reservations Suggested 
257-9954 


Your Host — Ron DuBree 


= 


(<RR-,---<<<a 
SI CIILIMISZICALI SSD LEO SLOT? 7 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


SWIM 12 MONTHS A YEAR 
IN “YOUR OWN POOL 


WITH A SUN/FUN ‘POOL ‘ENGLOSURE 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Jim Dalton Garden “House Co. 


906 Cottman Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 19111, (215) 342-9804 
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CELEBRATE THE ARTS 
(Continued from page 24) 


ments during Celebrate the Arts! 

Bucks County has always had groups 
of people interested in putting on plays 
and musicals. There are always young- 
sters with their eyes fixed on the stars 
of television, movie screens and the 
theatre stage. The Bucks County Play- 
house in New Hope is a state theatre. 
The Town and Country Players of 
Doylestown have had 30 seasons, with 
20 years owning their own theatre and 
parking area on York Road south of 
Buckingham. It is a very intimate play- 
house with the audience sitting close to 
the stage where every word can be 
heard and every movement seen. 

There is a green room for between 
acts and after the show get-togethers 
for the cast and friends, bubbling over 
with the success of the play. 

As the Town and Country Players’ 
contribution to the Celebration, the 
tickets for Tuesday evening, October 4, 
will be at half price for “Sweet Bird of 
Youth.’’ Reservations can be made by 
calling (215) 794-7874, an answering 


service. Theatregoers will surely take 
advantage of the Town and Country 
Players’ generosity. 

As a further attraction, Madeline 
Smith of the Doylestown Art League is 
making arrangements for an art exhibi- 
tion throughout the theatre, including 
sculpture as well as paintings. 

One of the more spectacular events 
of the Celebration will be the Contem- 
porary Sculpture Exhibition, to open on 
Monday, October 3, with a reception 
from 4 to 7 p.m., on the grounds of 
Fonthill and the Moravian Tile Works. 
This is a“ first" for Doylestown and it is 
hoped to make it an annual event. It will 
certainly attract many camera fans, and 
it will be there for at least five days. 

It takes a busy person to get a job 
done, so Donald Davis and Michael 
Stumpf called on Dr. Selma Burke, 
internationally-known sculptor, with 
home and studio in New Hope and an 
art center in Pittsburgh. Sixteen years 
ago she transformed a barn into a house 
and studio open to light and air, 
furnished as only an art lover can 
furnish a living place. She is working on" 
a well-endowed project, but she found 


time to contact sculptors, some with 
known powers of creativity such as 
Rudy, Montgomery, Darrow, Wexler, 
Barger, Papashvily, and others not so 
well-known but with deep potential. 
There will be 50 pieces in all, the work 
of at least 28 men and women. 

The Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce will be host at the reception with 
a tempting array of wines and cheeses. 

Dr. Burke is also arranging for the 
Selma Burke Dance Troupe to come 
from Pittsburgh. Local people will 
recall their performance at the New 
Hope Playhouse last May which kept 
the audiences entranced. 

It is, of course, pretty difficult to 
bring our many writers into the Cele- 
bration. Their individual output annu- 
ally is relatively meager compared to 
what an artist can do with a lively brush 
and a handful of watercolors or oils. An 
exhibition of a handful of books would 
hardly draw a crowd. However, Bucks 
County Free Library’s Margaret 
Triplett has in the past managed to 
corral a lusty total of 44 writers for 11 
Book and Author luncheons; this year 
she has Michael Berenstain, Carolyn 
Boyce Johnes, and Ralph Keyes, witha 
fourth to be named later. 

It is taking one’s life in one’s hands 
even to mention the date, Thursday, 
October 6, at 12:30 p.m. There is 
always an immediate rush to make 
reservations and the list is closed in the 
twinkling of an eye! If you can’t 
manage to get in, you can drive by Tom 
Moore’s, the charming restaurant on a 
pond where there is a sparkling tree 
with tiny lights instead of leaves, and 
“eat your heart out." You will at least 
know that four Bucks County writers 
are being guests of honor, with much 
applause at the finely-tuned phrases 
which drop from their lips. 

The libraries are doing their share to 
bring the arts to everyone’s attention. 
The Melinda Cox Free Library will have 
family films every evening and James 
Groody will have a one-man show for all 
of September and October at the Bucks 
County Free Library. Mr. Groody is 
heading up the newly-formed Arts 
Alliance. 

On August 3, Earl Mohn of Doyles- 
town was officially proclaimed Poet 
Laureate of Bucks County. This was 


brought about at the suggestion of the 
Bucks County Council on the Arts. The 
New Hope City Spirit, which has been 
creating a storm of activity in the arts 
this summer, is planning to have some 
local poets read at the various planned 
events. There will also be a workshop 
for would-be poets. 

As in all affairs of this type, there 
should be something for everybody. 
For the print collectors, David Frame 
has made a commemorative print in a 
limited edition, in two sizes. It is five- 
colored, silver-screened and handsome 
enough to grace a favored place in 
anyone’s collection. 

For music lovers, the Bucks County 
Symphony Orchestra will perform in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Doyles- 
town, on Sunday, October 2 at 2 p.m. 
After the music, tea and cakes will be 
served by the ladies of the church. The 
Delaware Valley Youth Orchestra will 
also perform, probably on October 7 at 
Central Bucks East, but this will be con- 
firmed later. 

All of these plans were made official 
on August 24, when Mayor Vincent 
Gorman of Doylestown issued a procla- 
mation declaring the period from Fri- 
day, September 30 through Sunday, 
October 9, as ‘‘Celebrate the Arts" 
week. This ceremony took place in the 
presence of Francis Galinski, President 
of Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce, and members, with County 
Commissioners George Metzger, C. 
Roger Bowers, and Joseph F. Catania. 
Mr. Galinski presented the commis- 
sioners with one of David Frame "s 
prints to be hung in the Courthouse. 

There are several happenings still in 
the planning stage and they will come 
bobbing up here and there throughout 
the Central Bucks area. For instance, 
during the lunch hour there is likely to 
be dancing, music, singing, a poet 
reading his own poems on the lawn at 
the Courthouse. Puppets may also 
make their appearance to “make be- 
lieve” for the people munching on 
sandwiches and drinking sodas. 

Whatever happens, when the sun 
goes down on Sunday, October 9, 
Bucks Countians will know more about 
what is happening in the arts in their 
own ‘‘backyard’’ than ever before — 
and have hadagrand time, toboot! M 


The 
Nevin 


Gallery 


Original Art, 
Antique and Modern 


Custom Frame 
Makers 


Intaglio Printers 
for the Trade 


ROUTE 309 at SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
536-7835 


Also visit our new shop at 


BENETZ INN 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


BUCKS COUNTY’S 
LARGEST SELECTION 


OF 
CALICOES & DESIGNER 
FABRICS 
for your own 
Personalized Dress & Home 
Creations 


AUTHORIZED 


SEWING MACHINE 
DEALER 


53 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Hours: Mon. to Sat. 9:30 — 5:30 
Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 


345-7990 
INE sank So ogee SAS 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


September 1-30 — SENIOR CITIZENS MONTH at the Franklin 
Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. All golden 
agers 60 or over admitted to Museum at reduced rate of 
$1.00. Clubs are invited to make reservations for a visit and 
a free live science show on weekdays at 11:30 a.m. Call 
215:448-1201 for reservations (for groups of 20 or more.) 


September 2 — WALKING TOUR OF COLONIAL BRISTOL 
sponsored by the Radcliffe Cultural & Historical Founda- 
tion. Tour begins at the Mill St. Wharf in Bristol Borough at 
7 p.m. Stops at 33 sites of historic interest and is free to the 
public. For more information call 215:788-7891 or 788-2933. 


September 3 — 25TH ANNIVERSARY PARADE celebrating 
Levittown"s anniversary “Levitt-Fest."" 4 p.m. starting at 
the LPRA Building, traveling down Levittown Parkway to 
Mill Creek Parkway to Haines Road. Information contact 
Arthur Gillespie, parade director at 215:943-3112. 


September 3, 4, 5, 10, 11 — POLISH FESTIVAL AT OUR LADY 
OF CZESTOCHOWA NATIONAL SHRINE, Ferry Rd., 
Doylestown, Pa. Noon to 10 p.m. Sponsored by Society of 
Shrine Volunteers with folk dances, foods and delicacies, 
rides and Polka bands. No admission. For information call 
Marion Ozimina at 215:345-0600. 


September 9, 10, 23, 24 — BUCKS COUNTY HANDWEAVERS 
demonstration and teaching at the Spinning & Weaving 
House, Rt. 32 and 532, Washington Crossing State Park. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. For information call 215:493-4076. 


September 10 — MS. UNITED WAY OF BUCKS COUNTY 
CONTEST, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. For infor- 
mation contact Matti Myers, United Way of Bucks County, 
at 215:949-1660. 


September 10 — BUCKS COUNTY SCOTTISH FAIR, First 
Highland Watch. Rt. 611 north to Rolling Hills Road. 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. $2.50 per person. Bag pipe bands, Scottish 
foods. 


September 10 — HOXIE’S GREAT AMERICAN CIRCUS spon- 
sored by Bucks County Council on Alcoholism. Core Creek 
Park, Newtown, Pa. 2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. Tickets: Advance 
sale, $2.50 adults, $1.50 children. At the gate: $3.00 adults, 
$2.00 children. Information 215:345-6644. 


September 10, 11 — FLOWER SHOW sponsored by the 
Tohickon Garden Club, Ralph Stover Barn (Tinicum County 
Park), River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Sat. 1 to 5 p.m., Sun. Noon 
to 5 p.m. Artistic & Horticulture show under jurisdiction of 
Pa. Federation of Garden Clubs. Theme ‘‘My Favorite 
Room." Information 215:294-9485. 


September 10, 11 — MILITARY ENCAMPMENT, British & 
American Troops, skirmishes. Bucks County Riflemen. 
Thompson-Neely House area, Washington Crossing State 
Park. 1 to 5 p.m. Information 215:493-4076. 


September 11 — FLEA MARKET, Warwick Township Fire 
Company, Rt. 263 above Almshouse Road, Jamison, Pa. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


September 11 — HOXIE’S GREAT AMERICAN CIRCUS, Hill- 
town Township Civic Field, Rt. 152. 2 p.m. Admission. 
Sponsored by Hilltown Civic Association. Call 215:822-1859. 


September 11 — ANNUAL HOMECOMING OF RICHLAND 
(One-Room School) Historical Society at the Little Red 
Schoolhouse on Richlandtown Pike, Rt. 212. 2 p.m. A 
program commemorating school activities of 30 or more 
years ago will be presented by former students on Little 
Red Schoolhouse grounds adjoining Richland Grange. 
Former teachers at Central School also will participate. Con- 
tact Florence Fluck at 215:536-5119 for further information. 
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September 15, 16, 17, 18 — FALL AMERICA FORUM at 
Pennsbury Manor, Morrisville, Pa. For further information, 
call 215:946-0400. 


September 16, 17, 18 — SINGLES SHOWCASE "77. Exhibitions, 
demonstrations and conferences on modern lifestyle of 
single people. 200 exhibit booths feature new interests, 
activities, fashions, sports, cruises & resorts, hobbies, com- 
puter dating, investment & self-improvement opportunities. 
Daily live stage presentation of comedy melodrama on 
singles lifestyle in Philadelphia. Discotheque dancing 
nightly. Philadelphia Civic Center. Fri. 5 to 10 p.m.; Sat. 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sun. 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. $4.25 includes 
stage show and disco. Tickets at Civic Center. Information 
215:947-2385. 


September 18 — HUNGARIAN DAY, Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa, Ferry Road, Doylestown, Pa. Ethnic festival- 
picnic with arts, crafts & foods, Hungarian style. Informa- 
tion 215:345-0600. 


September 19, 20 — INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE “THE 
SINGLE LIFESTYLE 1977” to follow close of Singles Show- 
case "77. Two-day event includes workshops, lecture ad- 
dresses and panel discussions on such subjects as love and 
communication, independent living, singles discrimination, 
the couple-oriented society, the challenge of being single. 
Faculty includes Dr. Joyce Brothers, Dr. Ernest G. Schmidt 
(author of “Make It Happen’’), Dr. Peter J. Stein (author of 
“*Single’’). Banquet Monday night, Philadelphia Civic 
Center. Fee: $55 includes all conference events and admis- 
sion to exhibitions. Information 947-2385. 


September 24 — FAIR on the grounds of Wrightstown Friends 
Meeting, Rte. 413, Wrightstown, Pa. 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Crafts, flea market, games, movie, puppet show, hay & 
horse rides, music, dinner. 


September 24, 25 — PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S ANNUAL HARVEST SHOW, Memorial Hall, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admis- 
sion for adults, $1.00; Children 50 cents. 


September 24, 25 — GRANDPARENTS WEEKEND at the 
Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Each grandparent accompanied by a grandchild will be 
admitted free. One grandparent per child only. 


September 25 — HILLTOWN TOWNSHIP CIVIC SUNDAY "77. 
Hilltown Township Civic Field, Rt. 152. 9 a.m. Flea market. 
12 noon, opening festivities. Crafters, scouts, miniature 
cannon firing, Penny Garner Dance Revue, hot air balloonist 
and rides (weather permitting), pony rides, sky divers, 
Bucks County Dairy Princess, games, helicopter trainer, 
funnel cakes and other foods. Information call 215:822-1859. 


September 30 — 25TH ANNIVERSARY CAMPAIGN KICKOFF 
DINNER DANCE, United Way of Bucks County, at Hilton 
Northeast. Social hour 6 to 7 p.m.; dinner 7 p.m. Guest 
Speaker: Judge Isaac S. Garb. For further information, call 
Matti Myers 215:949-1660 or 348-4810. 


FILMS 


September 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 18, 24, 25 — SCIENCE FILM 
SERIES, The Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 2:15 p.m. Museum closed Labor 
Day. 


September 4, 5 — “MAN, MONSTERS & MYSTERIES” The 
Loch Ness Monster and others. N. J. State Museum, 205 W. 
State Street, Trenton, N. J. 3 p.m. Free admission. 


September 9, 16, 23, 30 — FRIDAY AFTERNOON MOVIES FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS, N. J. State Museum, 205 W. State 
Street, Trenton, N. J. When feature films are scheduled in 
the 3 p.m. Sunday series, a preview showing especially for 
senior citizens is planned for 1:30 p.m. the preceding 
Friday. Youngsters must be accompanied by an adult. This 
month, “ROOTS" will be shown in three 97 minute chapters 
and one 145 minute chapter, with the conclusion shown 
October 7. 


September 11 — “ROOTS” N. J. State Museum, 205 W. State 
Street, Trenton, N. J. Popular Sunday Movie Series during 
September and October will feature this movie in chapters. 
Admission is free; children under 12 years old must be 
accompanied by an adult. First chapter (97 minutes) covers 
life of Kunta until his capture by slavers. 


September 18 — “ROOTS" Continued, N. J. State Museum. 
Kunta’s sale and his first attempt to escape. (97 minutes). 


September 25 — “ROOTS” Continued, N. J. State Museum. 
Slave life and the beginning of a family (97 minutes). To be 
continued Sundays in October. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


September 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 18, 24, 25 — FREE MOVIES at 
1&3 p.m. on Saturdays and 1 p.m. on Sundays, N. J. State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N. J. as follows: 
"Man, Monsters and Mysteries,” “Young Bess,” “Young 
Cassidy," “Young Mr. Lincoln." No age restrictions. 


ART 


September 1-30 — BALLYRAINE GALLERY, Rt. 73, Skippack, 
Pa. Currently on display, Pen & Ink drawings by Ruth 
Hanna and new showing of David Larson"s watercolors. 
Tuesday through Saturdays. Information 215:584-0459. 


September 1-17 — EARTH AND FIRE GALLERIES, 2802 
MacArthur Road, Whitehall, Pa. 18052. Paintings by Eileen 
M. Denitz. 


September 10 — ART EXHIBIT AT DOYLESTOWN BOROUGH 
HALL, Doylestown, Pa. Sponsored by the Doylestown Art 
League. Information 215:345-0733. 


September 14, 21, 28 — ILLUSTRATED LECTURES DEALING 
WITH EARLY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN presented by the 
Bucks County Historical Society, Mercer Museum, Pine & 
Ashland Streets, Doylestown, Pa. 8 p.m. For further details, 
read Panorama’s Pantry elsewhere in this magazine, or call 
215:345-0210. 


September 15-Nov. 15 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, 122 Old 
York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. featuring functional and sculp- 
tural porcelain by Vanessa Obten and Nancy Marchand. 
Mon. - Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Information 215:885-7111. 


September 16, 17 — OPEN JURIED EXHIBITION OF DOYLES- 
TOWN ART LEAGUE at the Fred Clark Museum, Aquetong 
Road, Carversville, Pa. Fri. 7 to 9 p.m., Sat. 1 to 4 p.m. 
Information 215:598-7447 or 215:766-7244. 


September 16, 17, 18 — BUCKS-MONT ART LEAGUE FALL 
ART SHOW 1977 at Montgomery Mall, south of routes 202 
& 309 intersection. Fri. & Sat. 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., Sun. 
noon to 5 p.m. 


September 17, 18 — 1ST ANNUAL JURIED OUTDOOR ART 
EXHIBITION & SALE sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Southampton on the grounds of Tamanend Park located on 
Second St. Pike in Southampton, Pa. 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Prizes. Refreshments available. Information 215:355-4765. 


September 17-Nov. 20 — BRANDYWINE RIVER MUSEUM, 
Chadds Ford, Pa. “Beyond Necessity: Art in the Folk Tra- 
dition” focusing on Winterthur Museum s outstanding folk 
art collection. 


September 18 — 9TH ANNUAL GALLERY IN THE PARK spon- 
sored by Pennridge Jayceettes at Lake Lenape Park, Sellers- 
ville, Pa. Noon to 6 p.m. All art media — exhibition, com- 
petition & sale in Professional and Amateur Classes. Prizes. 
Entertainment. Proceeds benefit Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren and Adults of Bucks County. Free admission to public. 
Registration fee for artists. 


September 23, 24, 25 — ARTS & CRAFTS FESTIVAL sponsored 
by The Burgess Foulke House, N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. From 2 p.m. Friday, Noon Sat. & Sun. Information 
215:536-3499. 


September 24 - Oct. 30 — ART SHOW AT PHILLIPS MILL, in 
conjunction with Celebrate the Arts Week. (Juried) Receiv- 
ing at Mill Fri. Sept. 9th, 7 to 9 p.m. and Sat. Sept. 10, 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


September 26 - Oct. 9 — OPEN JURIED ART EXHIBITION, 
Gallery Barn at Fred Clark Museum, Carversville, Pa. Open 
1 to 5 p.m. daily. Information 215:598-7447. 


LECTURES & FIELD TRIPS 


September 6, 13, 20 — PROPAGATION CLASSES at the Wild- 
flower Preserve Headquarters Building, Bowman’s Hill, 
Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32, 1!/2 miles south of 
New Hope, Pa. 10 a.m. Information 215:493-4076. 


September 10 — SUNRISE VIEWING PARTY, Pennypack 
Watershed Association, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. This pro- 
gram revives the ancient Chinese custom of arranging 
“viewing parties’’ where people could fully experience a 
beautiful scene or happening in nature. Participants should 
bring something waterproof to sit on and a pad of paper for 
sketching or recording thoughts. This program is not recom- 
mended for children who cannot maintain silence for ex- 
tended periods of time. Rain date: Sunday, September 11. 
Time: 5:30 a.m. 


September 10 — “WINGED WORLD: INSTINCT & INTELLI- 
GENCE IN BIRDS," Pennypack Watershed Association, 
2955 Edge Hill Road, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. Film showing 
closer look at a variety of unusual birds and examines the 
amazing intelligence displayed by birds in their daily lives 
and migratory journeys. No admission charge. 


September 21 — BOLTON MANSION SLIDE & LECTURE 
PRESENTATION sponsored by the Radcliffe Cultural and 
Historical Foundation. 8 p.m. in the Exhibit Room of the 
Grundy Library, 680 Radcliffe Street, Bristol, Pa. This event 
is free and open to the public. Information 215:788-7891 or 
215:943-9273. 


CONCERTS 


September 4 — MUSICAL EVENT, Festival Brass Quintet Con- 
cert, Memorial Building, Washington Crossing State Park, 
Rt. 32 & 532. 2 p.m. Free. Information 215:493-4076. 


September 11 — BUCKS COUNTY FOLKSONG SOCIETY pre- 
sents monthly gathering and folksing, Wrightstown 
Friends’ Meetinghouse, Rt. 413, Wrightstown, Pa. 7:30 
p.m. to 10 p.m. Information 215:355-6933. 


September 25 — GEORGE WRIGHT WITH ORGAN POPS, the 
Garden State Theatre Organ Society, War Memorial Audi- 
torium, Trenton, N. J. 2 p.m. Free parking. For tickets 
write the Society at P. O. Box 252, Morrisville, Pa. 19067. 


THEATRE 


September 1-4 — ‘*GODSPELL’’ at Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope, Pa. Limited return engagement by popular 
demand. For ticket information and curtain times call 
215:862-2041. 


September 1, 2, 3, 4 — “ELIXIR OF LOVE,” an opera at the 
Open Air Theatre, Washington Crossing State Park, New 
Jersey. Box office open at 4 p.m. on performance dates only. 


Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00, students under 12, $1.50, 
children under school age, free. Information 609:737-9721. 
No rain date. 


September 2, 3, 9, 10 — “VERONICA"S ROOM" by Ira Levin, 
Dutch Country Playhouse, Rte. 563, one mile east of Rt. 63, 
near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. Tickets, Fri. 
$2.50, Sat. $3.00. 


September 6-11 — “THE SOUND OF MUSIC" at Bucks County 
Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. For tickets & information call 
215:862-2041. 


September 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17 — “BUNNY” at Playcrafters 
Theatre, Store Road & Rte. 73, Skippack, Pa. To reserve 
tickets, call “The Barn,” 215:584-4005 between 6 & 10 
p.m., Mon. to Fri.; all day Sat. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. 


September 23, 24, 30 — “SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH” at Town & 
Country Playhouse, “The Barn,” Rte. 263, Buckingham, 
Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00. Reservations by calling 
215:766-7586. 


September 23, 24, 30 — “NORMAN, IS THAT YOU?" Dutch 
Country Playhouse, Rte. 563, one mile east of Rt. 63, near 
Green Lane, Pa. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. Tickets, Fri. $2.50, 
Sat. $3.00. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN SEPTEMBER 1 thru 30 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 with- 
out, 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 50 
without; 1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215: 
MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed legal 
holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 be- 
tween New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except Sunday, 


das PANORAME , 


NOW THAT YOU VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


Subscription? 


designate. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC 
O 6mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
O 12 mos. at $7.50 
O 24 mos. at $14.00 
36 mos. at $21.00 


Name 

Address 

City 

Send as Gift to: 
Name 


Address 


U New Subscription 
U Renewal 
Gift Subscription 


FOREIGN 
(Introductory offer not applicable) 
Canada: Add $1.00 
Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
All Others: Add $2.00 
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PRESENTING 
The new Toyota Corolla “THE ANSWER” 


"The Answer“ is Toyota's 
lowest-priced car with the 
great gas mileage you'd 
expect from Toyota. In 
1977 the EPA estimates 
"The Answer" at 49 MPG 
highway 37 city. Your 
actual mileage will vary 
depending on your driving 
habits and your car“s con- 
dition and eguipment, but 
the answer to more miles 
per gallon is definitely 
"The Answer.“ Iťs here 


today. YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 


345-9460 DI3-1515 
263 North Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 


1 Waktinaton 
Fashion Conner 


Warrington Shopping Center 


Warrington, Pa. DI 3-2030 


Sportswear e Ladies & Junior Dresses — Contemporary sa 
Daily 9:30 — 5:30 Fri. ’til 9:00 Sat. 9:30 — 5:00 


BANKAMERICARD 


GRUNDY “erg 
Recreation Center "Ory 
| ce R l n k 700 Jefferson Ave. 


Bristol, Pa. 
788-3311 
PUBLIC SKATING SCHEDULES 


MORNINGS: Tues. thru Sat. 
10 a.m. to 12 noon 


RATES 
Discount membership card $3.00 each 
DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS 
AFTERNOONS: Tues. 3:00 p.m. to 5 p.m. Child $1.00 Adult $1.25 
Sat. & Sun. 2:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. GENERAL PUBLIC 


EVENINGS: Tues., Fri., Sat., 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. Child $1.75 Adult $2.00 
Sun. 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. Skate Rental $ .75 


Public Hockey Every Tuesday and Thurs. 1-3 pm and 
every Friday 3:30 to 5:00. Price $2.00. 


also featuring 
Expert Ice Skate Sharpening e Private Parties e Group and 


Private Instruction © Group Rates e Figure Skating + Ice 
Hockey Rental Time e Spring Hockey School + Fully 
Stocked Pro Shop + Ample Free Parking. 


Attention Groups - We now offer a new fund raising plan, call for further information. 
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11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 for 
information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed. & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Ouakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges" 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War II, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 
mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10 to 5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on 
Rte. 23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer Statue. Mon. - Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man's Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 - 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington. The pre-Revolu- 
tionary village where William Penn worshipped, Fallsington 
stands as a living lesson in our country’s early history. 
Open March 15 thru November 15. Wed. thru Sunday, 
1 to 5 p.m. Closed Tuesday. Closed Monday unless it’s a 
holiday. Admission. Groups by appointment. Last tour 
4p.m. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri. and Sat., 1 - 5 p.m., 7 - 9 p.m. 
Free. Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to old 
age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and 
drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by appoint- 
ment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 8: 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, 
Pa. This unique structure, built in 1916 entirely of cement 
by the late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer, houses a vast 
collection of artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open 
Mon. thru Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on 
the floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout 
the world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appoint- 
ment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, 
Mon. thru Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. 
For information call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Free admission. 
For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. No 
Charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 - 4:30 p.m. Call 
215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK"S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War | cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and type- 
writers. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
Children under 12, 75c. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 3'/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for infor- 
mation. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. B 


Be Noticed 


If you are scheduling an event and would 
like us to include it in the monthly 
calendar of events, drop a note in the mail 
to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o 
Jeanne Hurley. Please be sure to have it 
in our hands NO LATER than 5 weeks 
prior to the month of publication. 


FAMOUS BRAND FURNITURE & CARPETS 


General Electric Appliances 
Living room suites 
Bedroom suites 

Dinette sets 

Sofa beds 


Platform rockers 

Mattresses 

Living room tables 

Chairs 

Carpets by Magee, Mohawk, Gulistan, Downs 


Celebrating Our 30th Anniversary Year! 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Open Daily 9—6 
Thursday — Friday 
Until 9 p.m. 


Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, PA. 


DI3-1192 
348-5611 


Brinker’s Fuels „< 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Motor Oil 


Commercial Lubes 
Budget Plans 


* * % 


Heating and 

Air Conditioning 
Sales 

Service 
Installation 


* * + 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 


It You Like Things 
EARLY AMERICAN 
You |] Love What 
You Find Here! 


The Zennox Shop —OLD RT. 202 


Route 179, Lambertville, N.J. 08530 
609-397-1880 


Furniture of our own design 
and craftsmanship, like the 
CHARLESTON CANDLE 
STAND, shown, coordinated 
with decorative accessories 
such as lamps, pictures, glass, 
china, brasses, copper and pew- 
ter. Here you 1l find very many 
things not found in big stores. 


NOTE! WE ARE LOCATED 
3 MILES N.E. OF 
LAMBERTVILLE ON RT. 179 


EEEE 
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THE SAVORY STEWPOT 
(Continued from page 49) 


about 60 minutes or until pears are 
tender. Let cool about 15 minutes, 
turning pears occasionally so the color- 
ing will be even. Serve warm with the 
syrup and topped with whipped cream. 
Serves 6. Looks loveliest when served 
in clear glass dishes. 

If you would like a very light touch to 
finish the meal, the following recipe 
should do admirably. It is a beauty to 
behold and is nothing more than jazzed- 
up orange sherbet. 


ORANGE GLACE 

For each serving, scoop out the shell of 
half an orange. Cut a slice from the 
bottom of each half so that it sits 
evenly. Take care not to cut into the 
shell. Reserve the juice and pulp for 


> GRAB ON 


to some tasty food 


Our 

DINING GUIDE 
is “Stuffed” with 
suggestions! 


other uses. Fill each shell with orange 
sherbet, mounding very slightly. Top 
with stiffly-whipped sweetened heavy 
cream. Garnish with slices of mandarin 
orange and sprigs of fresh mint. Put in 
the freezer and freeze solid — at least 3 


hours. A few minutes (only 2-3) before 
serving, remove from the freezer and 
allow to mellow. Looks well served in a 
champagne glass or stemmed dessert 
dish. 

How to turn one apple into dessert 
for four? Simple! Serve the following 
pudding, another of my mother-in- 
law’s gems. Aren’t I lucky I married 
into a dessert-happy family? 


OZARK PUDDING 


legg 
2 Tbsp. flour 


1 tsp. vanilla 
1/2 c. chopped nuts 
2/3 c. sugar 
11/4 tsp. baking powder 
1/2 c. finely chopped apple — 

1 medium apple, pared 
Beat egg, add other ingredients and 
stir to mix. Put in a greased 9" pie pan 
and bake at 350° for 20-25 minutes, 
until puffy and brown. Serve warm 
topped with whipped cream or vanilla 
ice cream. Serves 4. 

Perhaps next month should be de- 
voted to diet recipes? s 
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THE NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 35) 


into the cassette and while you waited 
to be seen, you looked at and listened to 
the various symptoms of your disease 
and the steps taken for cure. Langhorne 
Junior Sorosis Women’s Club recently 
purchased an audio-visual tape cas- 
sette for Saint Mary Hospital. Before 
surgery patients can now slip in the 
relevant tape and look and listen to 
necessary post-operative care. Barrie’s 
produces the film, duplicates, and 
records the audio portion in their studio 
in North Wales. They’ve done work 
which included known personalities 
such as Jessica Savich, John Facenda 
and Mort Crim. 

According to Wayne Barrie, the 
Video Cassette programs are just start- 
ing to peak. Fur a futuristic look at 
Audio Needs you might want to stop 
into Barrie’s to see what is coming. 

The inescapable conclusion is that 
the entire stereo scene is a very per- 
sonal and specialized one. It is impor- 
tant to match reliability and perform- 
ance with price. A low price is worth- 
less if the product and performance are 
not suitable for your specific needs. 
When shopping, set up the necessary 
criteria to fulfill your particular indi- 
vidual audio needs, shop around in 
your price range, and finally make an 
intelligent decision based on perform- 
ance. It will be both economically and 
artistically rewarding to be a discerning 
consumer in this expanding field. M 


k ad + 
LUXURIOUS country estate near Doylestown. Offers complete privacy 
yet is convenient to transportation, etc. $199,500.00. This fine, one-of- 
a-kind, custom home is listed exclusively with PARKE WETHERILL 
ASSOC., Doylestown, Pa., phone - 348-3508 anytime. The red carpet is 
out for your personal inspection! 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


© 


NEW HOMES 


Samples now under construction - 4 bedrooms, 2% baths, rec. room 
with fireplace, full basement and 2 car garage in high 60's; just 10 
minutes from Doylestown. Literature on request. 


96 West State Street 
Doylestown 

Bucks County 
Pennsylvania 18901 


Geo. H. 
WETHERILL 
REALTORS 
345-7600 


Imagine picnicking by the side of your own pond, secluded by 40 acres 
of beautiful Bucks County countryside. Add to that a plastered stone 
farm house with large barn and numerous outbuildings all in excellent 
condition. As a bonus, this property enjoys great investment possibilities 
for your future. Shown by appointment only, $155,000.00 


ROBERTA.BLACK rea estate 
Milford Square, Pa. 18935 - - - 09 536-9380 


oo 
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HOME OF THE MONTH 


30 N. Main St. 
Chalfont, Pa. 


Phone 
822-1901 


OPEN 

9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
8:30-8:00 

All Other Days 


KENNETH 


KRATZ: 


REALTORS 


IDEAL WOODED LOCATION IN NEW BRITAIN TOWNSHIP 
This custom-built masonry split is in immaculate condition. 3 spacious 
bedrooms, 2% baths combine with a large LR, DR and eat-in kitchen. 
The family room is enhanced by a fieldstone fireplace. You'll find this 
lovely shaded property in a very quiet, charming neighborhood. $69,900 
Call Carol Heppe 822-1901 


FOR THE UP AND COMING EXECUTIVE! 
Spacious and uncluttered, this well designed home has 8 rooms, 2% 
baths, huge family room with warmth & charm of open beams, fire- 
place, panelling, bookshelves. Large corner lot provides room for active 
youngsters to play, plus lots of space for the family garden. $76,000. 


Smith 
& associates 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


CIRCA 1731 
Open beams, random width floors, 4 big fireplaces. A charming old 
home in fine condition with 7% acres and 1200 feet of frontage on 
Neshaminy Creek. Contains large living room (32 x 22), dining room, 
modern eat-in kitchen, family room, 4 bedrooms, and 2% baths. About 
3 miles west of Doylestown. Just listed and priced at $96,500. to sell 


quickly. 
J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-3558 


BEAUTIFUL 
HORSE 
FARM 
Come to the land of low taxes and cute fillies. This farm has some- 
thing for everyone. Horse stable, in ground pool, shop for home 
occupation. Lovely home with huge family room plus 18 acres of 
privacy. $132,500. 


a sweet, 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


Den | Eichler & Moftly, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 


September, 1977 
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HOLLAND HILLCRESTSHIRE 
A regal home steeped in Colonial charm. Random pegged floors 
through-out. Large Island Kitchen. Floor to ceiling fireplace & finished 
basement. A covered patio and brick walks add additional charm to this 
fantastic home. Only $92,500. 


Olde Towie Real Estate 
E.M. KENT,“ REALTOR 


322-2020 183 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. 
322-SOLD 910 Second St. Pike, Richboro, Pa. 


TN 


Impeccable white plastered stone house secluded under tall trees and 
on 2 private acres on the edge of New Hope. Three bedrooms, 2% 
baths, 3 fireplaces, one walk in fireplace. 3 outbuildings with garage and 
workshop all in excellent condition. Canal frontage, entire property 
modern and immaculate. $129,000.00 


FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, 
New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


PLUMSTEAD TOWNSHIP 

95,500.00 QUIET COUNTRY 
Super-Quality two-story house — large foyer with slate floor and grace- 
ful stairs. Living room with bay window, large dining room, big family 
room with stone fireplace. Complete kitchen with pantry and dine-in 
area with bay, laundry and powder room. Second floor master bedroom 
with double vanity bath, three other bedrooms with hall bath, three 
big walk-in closets, three car garage, wide lawn, landscaped, great 
residential area. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 
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24 ACRE HORSE FARM 
One mile from Nockamixon Lake in Upper Bucks County. Charming 
old Colonial offers 5 big bedrooms, family room, 2 fireplaces and 2 full 
baths. Good horse barn with six box-stalls. Plus corral and inground 
pool. Located on a quiet country road. $129,000. NOTE: Can be 
Purchased with 14 acres for $109,500. Excellent value. See it. 


Town 


INC. 
REAL ESTATE 


Office - Route 313, Dublin, Pa. 18917 


DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT IN YARDLEY, PA 

The core of this energy conserving home is the central court or atrium. 
Covered by large double glazed skylights, it soaks up winter sun in its 
slate floor to provide year ‘round patio living. The sun also lets tropical 
plants flourish within view of each room in the house. Large doors, 
cross-ventilation and picture windows merge the atrium with the outside 
redwood deck. General heating is provided by heat pumps which reverse 
their operation for summer air conditioning. There is no furnace, hence 
no concern over deliveries or shortages of fuel. Double glazed windows 
and unusually good insulation, including materials used to keep space 
vehicles comfortable, provide the very best protection — plus special 
rates for electricity, keeping the total energy costs under $100 per 
month, including the recent sub-zero winter. Amenities in the atrium 
include the wet bar, fridge, phone and mood lighting. Surrounding this 
unusual year ‘round liveable courtyard are 5 bedrooms, 3 full baths, 2 
kitchens, office — or any combination of same. Truly unusual, environ- 
mentally sound and distinctly dramatically different! Shown by appoint- 
ment only and proudly offered at $172,000. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 South Main Street Yardley, Pa. 


(215) 493-4007 
Eves. 493-4171 


IN “LOWER MAKEFIELD“ OF YARDLEY 


You'll appreciate the wooded lot, with a feeling of privacy — yet near 
enough to fine schools, shopping and recreation to please the entire 
family! 4 bedrooms, 2% baths, family room with brick fireplace. Lovely 
carpeting, central air, aluminum and brick siding, plus more. $71,900. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley + (215) 493-6535 


Interest 


1S IN your 
account... 


There are 10 convenient locations to serve you: 

Perkasie: 620 Chestnut Street, Glenwood/5th Street; 
Quakertown: Quaker Village Shopping Center“, Quakertown 
Plaza Shopping Center; Souderton: County Line Plaza Shopping 
Center*; Dublin: 145 Main Street*; Plumstead: Route 611; 
Chalfont: 191 E. Butler Avenue, Chalfont Village Shopping 
Center*; Doylestown: Cross Keys Office Center. 

*Offer REDDYBUCKS 24-hour banking. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Sail a tall ship to a small island. 


Saba, Carriacou. Nevis. Grenadines. Bligh’s breadfruit isle. Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 
They are all here i in the Caribbean waiting to be discovered again. Along with unforgettable oS 

- forgotten forts, hushed volcanoes and picturesque little vi { 
Come with us on a ‘barefoot’ adventure 6 or 14 days, from $ 90. | 
To remote islands. Aboard schooners once belonging to Onassis, 
Vanderbilt, the Duke of Westminster | 
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Windjammer Barefoot Cruises &. | 


. A ap ud PO. Box 120, Miami Beach, Florida 33139 305/672-2213 


Cap'n Mike, Windjammer ‘Barefoot’ Cruises. P.O. Box 120, Dept. 322 , Miami Beach, Florida 33139 
Send my free full-color ‘Great Adventure’ Booklet. 


Name Address 
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MAST ATTTTA TAI 


City/State/Zip 


